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Confession 


OPEN  CONFESSION 

I 

IF  I  love  thee  what  is  that  to  thee?" 
This  is  an  old  saying.  Very  old  and 
very  true.  For  if  I, — I,  who  am  writ- 
ing this  record,  love  you,  it  is  indeed  noth- 
ing to  you,  and  should  be  nothing.  You  have 
actually  no  more  to  do  with  my  emotions 
than  the  wind  or  the  sea.  The  wind  rouses 
me  to  exhilaration  and  excitation — the  sea 
fills  me  with  vague  melancholy  3  but  both 
wind  and  sea  are  unconscious  of  their  effect 
upon  my  soul,  and  you, — you,  my  one  love  in 
this  world  and  the  next,  are  equally  uncon- 
scious of  the  thoughts  you  awaken  in  me, — 
if  I  love  you.  I  say  "if," — for  I  do  not 
know — I  cannot  be  sure.  The  attraction  you 
possess  for  me  is  altogether  wavering  and 
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tremulous  like  the  reflection  of  moonbeams 
on  rippling  water — I  can  never  get  close 
enough  to  my  own  self  to  force  from  it  its 
intimate  interior  confession.  I  am  not  cer- 
tain that  I  would  do  so  if  I  could. 

I  am  not  unpleased  with  the  bitter-sweet 
taste  of  this  new  sensation.  I  am  conscious 
of  joy  when  you  are  near  me,  and  of  desola- 
tion when  I  see  you  not  at  all — both  joy  and 
desolation  are  equally  subtle  in  sweetness. 
I  try  to  analyse  them  both — for  we  live  in  an 
age  when  the  dissecting  of  souls  is  almost  a 
fashionable  pastime  like  fortune-telling,  and 
I  sometimes  think  I  could  rend  myself  piece- 
meal to  find  out  this  mystic  problem,  "if  I 
love  you," — yes,  or  no?  But  the  question 
evades  answer. 

The  riddle  propounded  is  a  passionate  per- 
plexity, unsolved,  unsolvable.  Yet  I  live  on, 
happy  enough  3  in  a  world  of  wonder.  And 
the  problem  on  which  my  soul  broods,  en- 
tranced, is  not  your  concern  any  more  than 
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it  is  the  concern  of  the  sun  that  a  rose  should 
open  under  the  burning  influence  of  his  rays. 
I  will  not  accuse  you  of  so  much  as  a  look 
or  a  smile  expressed  to  ensnare  my  thought. 

Nothing  in  the  strangest  fiction  is  stranger 
than  that  I  should  love  you, — I,  who  have 
loved  no  one, — or  rather,  to  be  quite  truth- 
ful, I,  who  have  had  no  one  to  love.  I  have 
walked  in  the  world  as  one  among  many 
shadows,  moving  in  the  flitting  phantasma- 
goria of  the  Universal  Dream, — and  that  I 
now  see  the  dull  grey  of  daily  things  smitten 
through  by  flashes  of  golden  fire,  may  be  as 
much  my  merit  as  yours.  It  may  be  the  work 
of  my  own  heart  and  mind,  seeking  to  build 
an  Ideal, — or,  it  may  be  the  result  of  sheer 
tiredness — the  tiredness  of  a  child,  who, 
weary  of  the  monotony  of  its  lessons,  turns 
with  alacrity  to  the  profitless  delight  of 
blowing  soap-bubbles.  The  virtues  I  endow 
you  with  may  not  be  yours  j  you  may  be  alto- 
gether incapable  of  the  truth  and  tenderness 
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of  which  I  fondly  dreamy  you  may  have  a 
thousand  faults,  any  one  of  which  might, 
in  the  opinion  of  others,  make  you  all  un- 
worthy of  love,  and  yet — I  love  you!  More- 
over, it  hardly  seems  needful  that  you  should 
love  Me,  because  my  own  love  surrounds  you 
with  such  a  splendour  of  thought  that  you 
are,  as  it  were,  removed  from  all  responsi- 
bility. Often  I  hear  others  say  that  they 
"love"  this  or  that  person — and  yet  I  see 
them  swayed  by  the  smallest  concerns,  the 
pettiest  considerations,  the  lowest  estimates 
affecting  what  they  thus  profess  to  adore, — 
and  the  subtle  secret  at  the  core  of  my  soul 
moves  me  to  smiling  at  the  cheap  emotion 
they  call  "love"  which  differs  so  intrinsically 
from  that  which  makes  my  life  strange  and 
new  to  myself.  Now  and  then  I  question 
whether  it  has  been  left  to  me  to  make  a 
fresh  discovery  in  the  mysteries  of  feeling, 
or  whether  they,  after  all,  are  most  pro- 
foundly wise  and  I  most  profoundly  foolish. 
[10] 
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These  lightly  talking  men  and  women  of 
the  modern  world  glide  over  the  seas  of 
sentiment  with  gossamer  sails  towards  that 
harbour  of  refuge  called  marriage, — a  land- 
ing-place crowded  with  pleasantly  smiling 
witnesses  to  the  act  of  their  running  ashore, 
— witnesses  who  applaud  the  conventional 
bond  which  unites  their  lives  in  an  entirely 
respectable  manner  under  the  banner  and 
with  the  blessing  of  Church  and  State, — ^but 
I! — I  have  no  hope  or  chance  of  arriving  at 
this  safe  and  approved  shelter.  My  little 
boat  is  set  well  out  to  unknown  seas,  an 
offered  prey  to  the  storm.  I  shall  get  no 
benison  upon  its  daring  voyage,  nor  shall  I 
seek  one.  It  floats  on  the  great  waves,  under 
the  glare  of  the  sun  or  the  glitter  of  the 
moon,  alike  indifferent  to  either,  and,  if  its 
destiny  is  to  be  wrecked  in  a  sudden  gale  of 
wind  and  rain,  it  will  go  down  to  the  depths 
uncomplainingly,  thankful  for  the  one  glory 
of  having  had  the  courage  to  face  the  forces 
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of  Nature.  For  it  is  Nature  alone  that  has 
set  this  pulse  of  love  thrilling  in  my  blood, 
— Nature,  who  is  equally  kind  to  the  flowers 
and  trees,  the  birds  and  animals, — Nature 
who  sings  to  all  her  children  the  self-same 
lullaby — "Love — love!''  whether  they  will 
listen  or  no, — Nature,  who  teaches  us  every 
hour  and  every  day  that  without  this  inter- 
twining of  thought  and  sympathetic  vibra- 
tion between  heart  and  heart,  soul  and  soul, 
life  itself  is  as  valueless  as  a  withered  leaf 
or  a  grain  of  dust.  In  the  years  I  have  spent 
on  earth  I  have  attained  a  few  of  the  things 
which  the  majority  of  people  consider  most 
worth  winning, — ^wealth  is  one  of  these 
things,  and  also  the  poor  fact  of  a  certain 
renown.  Some  folks  envy  me,  stare,  shake 
their  heads  wonderingly  or  sagaciously  and 
consider  me  fortunate  j  yet  I  am  barely 
touched  by  worldly  advantages.  They  seem 
the  idlest  trifles  compared  with  one  glance 
from  you, — one  smile  on  your  lips, — one 
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fleeting  expression  on  that  beloved  face, 
shadowed  by  the  passing  of  many  unrealised 
dreams,  and  delicately  worn  by  the  patient 
striving  of  deep  thought.  Poets  weave  fine 
verses  concerning  the  beauty  of  this  world, 
and  religionists  tell  us,  all  unadvisedly,  of  a 
wider  beauty  in  the  world  to  come, — but  for 
me  the  Universe,  whatever  the  present  or 
future  intention  of  its  existence  may  be, 
mirrors  itself  in  your  eyes, — calm  yet  pas- 
sionate eyes  which  have  seen  and  do  always 
see  so  far  beyond  the  ordinary  gazing  of 
ordinary  men.  To  my  mind  all  life  is 
rounded  in  the  one  orbed  fact  that  you  livej^ 
and  if  you  lived  no  longer  I  too  should  cease 
to  be,  for  the  very  air  bereft  of  your  breath- 
ing would  have  lost  its  power  to  sustain  me. 
But  this  is  my  secret.  The  flitting  phantasmal 
forms  of  those  around  me  who  assume  to  be 
my  friends  and  acquaintances  know  nothing 
of  it, — if  they  could  guess  or  imagine  it  they 
would  be  moved  to  inane  surprise  or  cold 
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scorn,  while  the  more  sedate  and  conven- 
tional among  them  would  hold  up  their 
hands  in  pious  horror  and  feign  the  usual 
ridiculous  amazement  that  anyone  should 
love  where  love  is,  by  the  world's  estimate 
and  law,  forbidden.  They  are  all  of  them 
fully  aware  though  they  decline  to  admit  it, 
that  love,  if  it  be  love  indeed,  asks  no  per- 
mission as  to  where  it  shall  seek  vantage 
ground  or  gain  its  victory — it  is  of  all  powers 
the  most  unfettered  and  the  one  which  takes 
the  widest  course  of  largest  liberty.  It  is 
restricted  by  no  considerations  of  conven- 
ience or  advantage  to  itself;^  it  is  conscious 
that  it  alone  is  the  motive  force  of  Creation, 
and  that  all  things  must  yield  to  its  bidding 
and  command.  And  so  even  to  me  it  has 
come  like  the  dawning  of  a  new  day — a  day 
on  which  the  balmy  breath  of  spring  accom- 
panies the  warm  thrill  of  the  sunrise,  and 
the  odour  of  a  thousand  flowers  fills  the  air 
with  an  indescribable  fragrance  suggestive 
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of  delicious  dreams.  It  has  come  to  me  in 
its  transfiguring  mystery  and  magic  when  I 
had  no  thought  of  its  coming, — when  the 
warm  firelit  silence  of  the  room  in  which 
you  and  I  were  alone  for  a  space  together 
gave  me  no  hint  of  aught  save  the  most  ordi- 
nary peace, — and  when  I  was  wholly  unpre- 
pared for  the  flashing  interruption  of  an 
angePs  wings, — when  your  sudden  kiss 
startled  my  soul  from  its  house  of  quiet,  and 
your  arm  for  the  first  time  encircling  me, 
marked  the  future  boundary  of  my  life.  I 
have  said  I  will  not  accuse  you  of  so  much 
as  a  premonitory  look  or  word  that  I  could 
construe  into  a  hint  of  the  passion  which  has 
since  dominated  you, — but  you  will,  if  you 
are  honest  with  yourself  and  me,  admit  that 
the  patient  peace  of  my  life  was  simple  and 
endurable  enough  till  your  touch  unfastened 
a  locked  door  within  my  being  and  set  loose 
a  crowd  of  long-imprisoned  emotions.  Why 
— I  often  ask  myself — why  did  you  take  this 
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trouble?  Was  it  because  you  saw  that  my 
contentment  of  mind  was  merely  the  con- 
tentment of  ignorance? — and  because,  for 
you,  there  was  a  certain  pleasure  in  being  the 
first  to  open  to  my  dazzled  vision  the  book 
of  that  wisdom  which  makes  all  else  seem 
folly?  Who  shall  tell!  Sometimes  in  mo- 
ments of  brief  depression  I  wonder  whether 
it  would  not  have  been  better  to  have  left  me 
in  my  know-nothing  condition  of  passive 
tranquillity  .  .  .  there  was  much  to  recom- 
mend it.  Yet  again  .  .  .  when  I  realise  to 
the  full  the  ecstasies  you  have  taught  me,  I 
confess  that  life  would  have  been  incom- 
plete, had  I  not  learned  what  you  desired  me 
to  learn — what  we  both  have  learned  to  the 
mutual  cost  of  our  own  mingled  sweetness 
and  pain! 

The  warm  firelit  silence  of  that  little 
room!    Shall  I  ever  forget  the  supreme  mo- 
ment of  its  transfiguration? — how  its  simple 
dark  oak-panelled  walls  glowed  as  with 
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supernatural  light!  .  .  .  how  the  grave  old 
books  of  grave  old  authors  swirled  giddily 
before  my  eyes  in  their  close  shelves!  .  .  . 
how  the  perfume  of  a  rose  in  its  vase  on  the 
table  impressed  the  air  with  sudden  emphasis 
.  .  .  and  how  my  heart,  like  a  caught  bird, 
fluttered  and  beat,  and  struggled  to  escape 
from  the  hand  that  slowly  and  with  gentle- 
ness, though  none  the  less  with  firmness, 
closed  round  it  and  made  it  a  prisoner.  .  .  . 
And  then  .  .  .  when  this  terror  had  passed, 
and  I  gained  the  courage  to  look  up  in  your 
face,  what  a  world  was  suddenly  revealed  to 
me  in  your  eyes!  .  .  .  revealed  uncon- 
sciously without  your  own  awareness,  for 
you  have  been  strong  enough  to  hide  your 
own  griefs  while  healing  those  of  others,  and 
it  is  only  I  who  have  sometimes  seen  the  lift- 
ing of  the  curtain.  Could  I  deny  anything 
to  those  eyes?  .  .  .  eyes  that  sought  for 
tenderness,  for  comprehension,  for  rest,  for 
sympathy? — beloved  eyes  reflecting  a  thou- 
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sand  dreams, — dreams  like  the  clouds  of 
heaven,  for  ever  changing  into  new  forms 
and  coloured  by  new  splendours,  yet  dreams 
for  the  most  part  that  have  always  remained 
dreams,  lacking  the  life  and  power  to  be- 
come realities.  If  I  can  give  you  happiness, 
am  I  so  removed  from  all  experience  of  time 
that  I  should  refuse  it?  I  could  have  loved 
you  silently  all  my  life  without  betraying  my 
secret  had  you  never  spoken, — but  you  have 
made  me  believe  that  you  love  me  in  return, 
— and  I  say  "you  have  made  me  believe"  ad- 
visedly. I  have  never  of  my  own  accord 
felt  that  I  had  the  power  to  move  any  heart 
to  passion  such  as  yours,  and  for  aught  I 
know  you  may  be  making  of  me  as  much  an 
"ideal"  as  I  make  of  you.  To  the  outside 
world  we  seem,  no  doubt,  mere  ordinary  man 
and  woman, — possibly  more  interesting  in 
some  of  our  moods  and  manners  than  the 
run  of  ordinary  men  and  women, — ^but  to 
each  other  we  are  wonderful,  aye,  almost 
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divine  in  the  unreachableness  of  our  souls, — 
the  desperate  difficulty  of  our  hopes  and  de- 
sires. Yet, — if  we  could  be  as  entirely  all 
in  all  to  each  other  as  we  dare  to  dream  of, 
would  the  witching  mystery  that  now  sur- 
rounds us,  dissolve  and  leave  us  with  some 
arid  reality  in  which  Love  itself  might 
wither  and  die?  I  wonder! — and  I  recoil 
from  even  the  suggestion  of  a  blight  on  our 
mystical  rose  of  passion.  For  it  is  a  perfect 
rose, — full  of  fragrance,  and  coloured  by 
burning  light  exhaled  from  the  sun  and 
warm  as  the  sun's  own  fire! 
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THE  social  world  goes  on  in  its  curi- 
ously commercial  round  of  get  and 
gain,  have  and  lose,  and  people  talk 
casually  of  their  domestic  joys  and  sorrows, 
all  absorbed  in  the  things  which  personally 
affect  them  for  the  moment,  but  we  say 
nothing  of  Our  mystery, — nothing  of  that 
pulse  which  beats  in  the  heart  of  Time  for 
us  alone.  I  have  my  secret  j  you  have  yours. 
Sometimes  we  come  very  near  to  a  full  be- 
trayal of  ourselves  to  one  another;  sometimes 
I  feel  that  you  may  utter  some  swift  word 
that  will  unlock  the  barrier  of  your  soul, — 
sometimes  I  too  long  to  speak  and  call  you 
by  the  endearing  names  that  write  them- 
selves in  star-flashes  across  my  mind  when- 
ever your  arms  are  round  me, — and  yet — 
what  are  words.?^  Poor  methods  of  expres- 
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sion,  when  a  glance  and  a  pressure  of  the 
hand    means    so    much    more    than  lip- 
eloquence.    But  how  near  we  are  sometimes 
to  words  that  might  startle  ourselves  were 
they  uttered! — words  full  of  tenderness  and 
passioUj — words  that  might  almost  form  a 
kind  of  new  angelic  language,  so  far  removed 
are  they  from  the  commonplace.    Like  the 
delicate  breathings  of  certain  blossoms  in 
tropical  lands,  they  die  before  they  find  full 
outlet,  and  we  only  become  conscious  of 
them  by  stifling  them.    The  unlifted  weight 
of  them  moves  us  to  a  kind  of  sighing,  which 
in  turn  we  cover  with  a  quick  smile  as 
though  we  thought  nothing  and  knew  less. 
How  exquisitely  sweet,  yet  full  of  sharp  pain 
is  the  intuitive  comprehension  that  flashes 
from  your  eyes  to  mine,  and  mine  to  yours 
responsively!    We  live  among  the  conven- 
tionalities of  the  world,  yet  wholly  apart 
from  such, — like  fairy  queen  and  king  in  an 
empire  of  our  own  to  which  none  can  give 
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ruling  but  ourselves,  and  where  none  can 
find  any  way  of  entrance.  I  thought  of  this 
last  night  when  there  were  others  with  us, — 
others  whose  round  eyes  watched,  whose 
expressive  mouths  occasionally  smiled  in  the 
way  of  conventional  amiability,  but  who  for 
aught  we  knew  or  cared  might  have  been 
phantoms  of  a  mist,  or  to  put  it  less  ideally, 
Dutch  dolls,  so  out  of  the  way  and  far  re- 
moved was  the  actual  personality  of  such 
beings  from  us  two  who,  in  our  hearts, 
thoughts,  desires  and  passions,  were  as  one 
burning  flame.  It  is  a  matter  of  endless  won- 
der and  interest  to  me  to  observe  how  little 
the  ordinary  human  being  understands  of 
love, — even  those  who  had  read  the  noblest 
books  on  the  subject,  and  those  who  assume 
to  understand  the  poetry  of  the  passions, — 
even  they  are  amazed  when  the  real  fire  flares 
out  in  a  rapturous  reflection  from  eager  lives 
that  count  the  world  well  lost  if  they  can 
only  share  sorrow  and  joy  together. 
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AlaSj  poor  woman  as  I  am!  I  allow  my 
mind  to  drift  back  to  my  childhood's  days 
with  a  sense  of  pity.  I  was  such  a  small  and 
lonely  creature  3  and  my  surroundings  were 
those  of  cold  indifferentism  that  sometimes 
surely  verged  on  cruelty.  I  often  think  how 
greatly  older  persons  are  to  blame  in  their 
treatment  of  sensitive  children, — crushing 
all  their  young  aspirations  by  a  look  or  a 
word,  as  a  hasty  heel  may  crush  a  delicate 
butterfly  or  a  reckless  hand  crush  the  beauty 
of  a  rose  with  absolute  callousness.  I  grew 
up  timid  and  frightened  of  all  "superior" 
persons, — I  had  no  consciousness  of  anything 
good  or  worthy  in  myself, — and  the  utter 
solitude  of  my  soul  was  almost  appalling  in 
one  so  little  and  so  young.  Books  broke  in 
upon  this  loneliness  like  bold  warriors  enter- 
ing the  lists  of  battle, — and  as  soon  as  I  could 
read  and  understand  the  poets  I  was  no  longer 
alone.  I  was  free  to  wander  in  a  trackless 
wild  of  imaginary  delights  and  faery  f anciesy 
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love  not  seldom  formed  a  part  of  these  j  but 
hardly  as  often  as  might  be  thought,  because 
I  never  dreamed  of  love  for  myself,  feeling 
sure  that  there  was  no  one  and  would  be  no 
one  to  love  me.  I  felt  myself  to  be  too  in- 
significant, too  worthless  in  every  way  to 
deserve  even  the  smallest  reflex  of  a  sun-ray 
from  life's  chiefest  glory. 


[24] 
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How  wonderful  it  is, — after  all  these 
lonely  years  of  mine — that  you, 
with  your  life  of  brilliant  experi- 
ence, genius  and  knowledge — should  love 
me, — me!  I  say  "how  wonderful''  half 
rapturously,  half  fearfully,  lest  the  lumi- 
nous glory  set  round  me  like  a  halo  by  your 
love  should  suddenly  vanish  and  I  be  left  in 
the  old  darkness!  You  love  me! — I  say  it 
over  and  over  again  as  a  singer  may  often  re- 
peat the  phrasing  of  a  song  to  make  it  per- 
fect in  the  singing.  You  love  me! — "jou 
tremble  at  my  touch, — you  are  by  turns  ca- 
ressing, dominant,  passionate,  clinging — de- 
manding, receiving,  giving — in  all  the 
moods  of  a  love  which  will  take  no  denial 
and  which  insists  on  the  full  measure  of  its 
ardent  claim.  I  know  every  light  and  shadow 
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on  your  beloved  face — I  see  the  change- 
ful thoughts  in  your  eyes, — and  even  the 
lightest  touch  of  your  hand  conveys  more  to 
me  of  your  nature  than  others  have  learned 
who  have  known  you  all  your  life-time, — 
others  who,  though  related  to  you  by  un- 
breakable ties,  yet  have  learned  nothing  of 
your  real  self.  You  are  to  me  a  mystery  that 
is  almost  superhuman, — "how  foolish ! ex- 
claims the  prosaic  would-be  wise  person  of 
the  world, — or  "how  blasphemous!"  seeing 
that  nothing  is  superhuman  but  God!  Nev- 
ertheless to  me  there  is  actual  divinity  in  all 
things, — and  in  you  there  is  a  mystic  un- 
reachableness  and  depth  which  even  the 
searching  measure  of  my  love  can  scarcely 
fathom,  though  at  rare  moments  I  have 
almost  sounded  it — such  moments  as  those, 
which,  all  too  brief,  hold  us  entranced  in 
each  other's  arms,  amazed  at  the  force  of 
that  emotion  which  spreads  out  wings  of  fire, 
lifting  us  above  ourselves  and  causing  us  to 
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forget  the  world,  life  and  time  with  all  that 
concerns  these  three  poor  facts — facts  which 
we  outreach  and  outstand  and  pass  over  in 
the  immensity  and  greater  ecstasy  of  an  un- 
speakable love.  Is  life  the  outcome  of  love? 
Or  love  the  outcome  of  life?  I  think  both, 
— for  the  mere  fact  of  living  without  love  is 
such  a  wanton  waste  of  power  that  it  becomes 
a  sin  against  nature.  The  weary  faces  of 
women  who  have  dragged  or  are  dragging 
the  burden  of  their  sex  through  days  and 
months  and  years  without  the  light  which 
would  transfigure  their  sadness  to  beauty,  are 
object-lessons  that  are  pitiful  in  the  extreme, 
— almost,  if  not  quite,  as  sad  as  the  faces  of 
the  unhappy  married  ones  who  have  gradu- 
ally learned  the  desperate  truth  which  they 
might  have  known  earlier  had  they  cared  to 
study  it, — that  of  all  things  in  the  world 
man  most  resents  and  resists  an  unbreakable 
fetter  on  his  lifcj  and  that  though  he  may 
accept  the  marriage  manacles  because  it  is 
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the  conventional  and  respectable  thing  to  do, 
both  for  position  and  reputation,  he  never  is 
and  never  can  be  absolutely  bound  by  them. 
He  "slips'^  them  somehow;  often  at  great 
risk, — yet  he  accepts  the  danger  with  a  sense 
of  joy,  knowing  that  the  peril  is  at  any  rate 
fraught  with  liberty.  The  "moral"  wrong 
he  knows  does  not  exist;  as  well  indict  the 
male  bird  for  choosing  many  mates  as  indict 
man  for  loving  where  he  will.  It  is  the 
bound  and  imprisoned  love  which  dies  of 
captivity;  the  god  at  liberty  takes  full 
measure  of  life  and  not  only  of  life  but  of  im- 
mortality. It  is  quite  possible  that  the  love 
of  Fair  Rosamond  for  her  kingly  adorer  still 
outlasts  that  of  his  Majesty's  lawful  Queen, 
— a  tender  passion  that  death  itself  cannot 
quench,  but  that  goes  on,  adding  to  the 
sweetness  of  history  so  long  as  history  re- 
mains to  be  chronicled.  .  .  . 
"D^  quoi  puis-je  avoir  envie 
De  quoi  puis-je  avoir  ejfroi 
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Que  ferai-je  de  la  vie 

Si  tti  n'es  plus  pres  de  moi? 

^^Que  veux-tu  que  je  devienne 
Si  je  n^entends  plus  ton  pas? 
Est-ce  ta  vie  ou  la  mienne 
Qui  s^en  va?   Je  ne  sais  pas! 

^^Si  tu  fPes  plus  pres  de  moi 
Que  ferai-je  seul^  farouche^ 
Sans  toiy  du  jour  et  des  cieux^ 
De  mes  baisers  sans  ta  bouche 
Et  de  mes  pleurs  sans  tes  yeux?^^ 

How  odd  it  is  that  certain  persons  who 
have  never  loved,  and  who  never  will  and 
never  can  know  what  the  passion  really  is, 
always  frown  and  look  darkly  suspicious 
when  they  perceive  the  slightest  suggestion 
of  that  heavenly  transfiguration  of  life  be- 
ginning to  dawn  in  beings  far  removed  from 
their  perception.  The  transfigured  ones,  up- 
lifted by  the  pinioned  light  of  ecstasy  readily 
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perceive  the  cheap  disdain  of  earth  for 
heaven, — how  can  earth  know  what  heaven 
possesses?  But,  all  the  same,  it  is  a  curi- 
ous phase  or  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
human  creature  that  is  loveless — so  non- 
human  that  one  is  immediately  repulsed  by 
it  as  by  something  unclean.  The  purely  nat- 
ural trend  of  the  unbiassed  mind  of  humanity 
towards  love  and  the  things  of  love  is  joyous 
acceptance  of  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  life, 
no  matter  how,  or  where,  or  why  it  comes. 
But, — as  a  rule, — convention  and  a  criminal 
sort  of  so-called  "virtue,"  step  in  and  make 
of  all  lovers  something  approaching  to 
strange  outcasts  from  the  ordinary  life  of 
ordinary  people, — they  are  looked  at  with 
distrust  or  more  often  with  derision;  and  un- 
less they  marry  quickly,  they  become  mere 
targets  for  the  arrows  of  scandal.  And  for 
those  who  love  as  desperately  as  we  do, 
without  any  chance  or  hope  or  even  wish  for 
marriage,  the  whole  world  is  a  serpent^s 
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tongue  armed  with  a  serpent's  sting.  As  yet 
there  is  nothing  said  of  us;  we  are  more  or 
less  "privileged''  people  being  both  marked 
out  by  a  certain  renown, — but  I  wonder 
sometimes  how  long  we  shall  be  considered 
as  uninteresting  as  most  "renowned"  folk 
are? 


[31] 
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EVERYTHING  in  the  world  that  was 
hitherto  of  importance  pales  into  in- 
significance before  the  power  of 
love.  Friends,  even  old  and  tried  ones,  be- 
come tiresome,  importunate  or  officious, — 
and  one  would  almost  shake  them  off  if  one 
could.  Most  wearisome  and  cruel  of  all  are 
the  so-called  "friends"  who  never  leave  one 
alone, — who  come  and  go  with  stealthy  steps 
ever  challenging  3  with  suspicious  mouths 
agape  and  rustling  clothes  that  flutter  warn- 
ingly  their  danger-noises  of  doubt  and  irrita- 
tion. So  "well-meaning'^  too  are  their 
intrusive  personalities  j  they  excuse  their  tact- 
lessness by  soft  murmurs  of  "all  for  your 
good  Pm  sure!"  or  remind  you  of  many 
trifling  services  rendered  heroically  for  your 
sake.  You  should  be  grateful,  so  it  appears, 
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to  these  unflinching  martyrs  in  the  cause  of 
routine — virtue, — these  persistent  spies  on 
the  most  innocent  actions, — these  determined 
interrupters  of  the  happiest  conversation, — 
these  breakers  of  the  most  delightful  peace; 
you  have  no  right  to  be  resentful  of  the 
presence  of  such  "true  and  loyal"  guardians 
of  your  best  interests, — no! — you  ought  to 
be  thankful  that  they  exist.  Possibly  it  may 
be  so — yet  I  am  not  thankful, — if  these  self- 
imposed  spies  on  my  looks  and  movements 
are  blessings,  they  are  of  a  kind  I  could  very 
well  dispense  with!  .  .  .  Alas! — how  un- 
grateful I  am  to  the  needful  things  of  daily 
use  and  routine! — wise  persons  would  tell  me 
(with  as  much  emphasis  as  if  I  did  not  al- 
ready know  it)  that  one  cannot  always  exist 
on  the  roses  and  honey  of  life, — that  there 
must  be  also  the  useful  cabbage  boiled  in 
water.  True  enough! — but  death  is  prefer- 
able to  perpetual  cabbage  and  water.  Indeed 
I  have  often  thought  that  death  is  the  least  of 
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evils, — save  and  only  for  the  fact  that  it  parts 
us  from  those  we  love, — ^but,  for  the  rest, — 
it  gives  us  welcome  relief  from  tiresome  per- 
sons, ends  our  responsibilities,  and  grants  us  a 
deep  and  abiding  calm.  Chiefest  of  all  is 
the  relief  from  tiresome  persons, — they  will, 
of  course,  follow  us  to  the  grave  because  they 
think  it  their  duty  so  to  do, — but  we  shall  not 
(fortunately  for  ourselves)  hear  their  con- 
ventionally hushed  footsteps,  or  witness  the 
copious  shedding  of  their  easy  tears.  If  they 
could  have  kept  us  alive  and  happy  by  a  sym- 
pathetic understanding  they  would  not  have 
taken  this  trouble, — they  find  it  safer  and 
easier  to  show  the  interest  and  affection  they 
had  for  us,  when  we  are  dead!  When  the 
heart  that  beat  so  warmly,  so  wildly  and  so 
naturally  is  stone-cold  and  can  throb  no  more 
to  either  love  or  hatred,  then  it  is  quite  con- 
ventional and  respectable  to  compassionate  its 
end  in  a  "superior"  manner,  as  who  should 
say — "If  it  had  been  a  less  foolish  heart  it 
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need  not  have  thus  perished."  True! — the 
hearts  that  love  strongly  and  deeply  are  al- 
ways judged  "foolish''  by  the  world!  How 
foolish  (or  how  wise! )  m'j  heart  is,  I  know, 
— and  yet  I  would  not  part  with  a  grain  of 
its  folly — a  folly  that  I  count  more  precious 
than  all  wisdom.  For  if  it  is  folly  to  love  you 
so  much  that  I  am  not  conscious  of  any  world, 
any  life,  any  time  that  is  not  possessed,  en- 
dowed and  illumined  by  you,  then  let  the 
folly  remain  with  me  as  the  sum  total  and 
exquisite  good  of  existence.  I  can  dwell  for 
hours  on  the  merest  memory  of  your  touch 
— a  touch  that  thrills  me  to  the  centre  of  my 
beings  and  your  kiss  on  my  lips,  long  and 
passionate,  separates  my  soul  from  all  com- 
mon things  and  thrones  me  with  the  angels 
in  supernal  joy.  Moreover,  the  conscious- 
ness of  your  love  gives  me  a  power  beyond 
mere  mortality, — it  is  time  I  say  to  cease 
playing  with  conventions — to  drop  all  effort 
at  pleasing  those  whose  pleasure  is  indifferent 
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to  us, — and  to  take  full  possession  of  one's 
own  identity,  one's  own  destiny.  We  harm 
ourselves  infinitely  by  imagining  duties  and 
ties  to  this  or  to  that  person,  when  such  ties 
and  duties  hamper  the  soul  in  its  wider  and 
nobler  attainment,  and  many  a  lonely  heart 
has  sacrificed  its  rightful  heritage  of  love  on 
account  of  some  trifling  home  obstacle  which 
in  the  long  run  shall  prove  but  cold  comfort. 
The  road  should  widen  as  we  pass  onward, — 
it  should  not  narrow  into  a  "cul-de-sac," 
but  rather  lead  to  broader  lands,  nobler 
forests,  sweeter  meadows, — and  those  who 
would  force  us  to  walk  in  one  cramped  path 
of  routine  should  be  broken  away  from  and 
left  with  all  possible  speed. 
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IRECx^LL  a  day  when  you  and  I  stood 
face  to  face  with  a  sunset  so  divine  that 
one  might  have  thought  the  Creator 
himself  was  hidden  in  person  behind  the  cur- 
tain of  gold  and  rose  that  fell  in  folds  of  light 
through  heaven.  Your  hand  closed  on  mine, 
and  the  magnetic  chord  of  vibration  between 
us  struck  on  its  quivering  melody  through 
our  blood,  making  it  burn  with  a  kind  of  fire. 
We  two  alone  in  all  that  glory  were  one  with 
it, — and  the  intense  rapture  of  existence  was 
at  that  moment  keen  enough  to  be  almost 
pain.  "Beloved! I  heard  this  whispered, — 
then  came  a  pause — there  was  no  need  to  say 
more.  "Beloved''  was  expressed  in  all  things, 
— in  the  beauty  of  the  sky,  the  stillness  of  the 
sea, — the  hush  of  all  nature  preparing  to 
sleep.  "Beloved"  was  the  keynote  of  the 
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whole  creation,  and  we  two,  one  in  heart, 
one  in  soul,  were,  or  seemed  to  be,  rulers  of 
our  own  destiny.  I  think  neither  of  us  care 
much  what  that  destiny  may  be,  or  where  our 
mutual  passion  may  lead  us.  We  have  not 
paused  to  analyse  it  3  had  we  done  so,  the  pas- 
sion itself  were  poor  and  worthless.  We  go 
with  the  sweep  of  the  tide — with  the  swing- 
ing harmony  of  nature— with  the  ever- 
widening  circle  of  beauty  j  and  when  difficul- 
ties present  themselves  we  scarcely  note  them 
except  as  accentuations  of  the  charm  which 
environs  us,  for  were  everything  easy  and 
smooth  for  us  we  should  hardly  find  so  much 
zest  in  the  pursuit  of  each  other's  wor- 
shipped identity.  To  desire  is  one  thing  j  to 
possess  is  another.  Here  is  where  marriage 
frequently  proves  the  death-bed  of  love.  The 
lover  becomes  the  satisfied  husband ;  all  mys- 
tery, all  rapture  vanishes;  he  has  what  he 
craved,  and  the  ardour  of  his  longing  is 
stilled.  New  longings  arise  in  him, — nat- 
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urally,  for  he  is  a  man,  but  these  are  not  to  be 
gratified  at  the  same  source.  His  former 
goddess  has  become  ordinary  woman, — often 
commonplace,  prosy  and  usefully  domestic; 
she  has  learned  his  humours  and  foibles  as  he 
has  learned  hers,  and  presently  despite  him- 
self he  chafes  half  unconsciously  under  this 
knowledge,  and  the  free  and  almost  vulgar 
intimacy  it  brings.  The  birth  of  children 
fascinates  him  afresh  for  a  time — ^but  even 
this  becomes  irksome  with  years;  he  loves  his 
offspring  if  they  are  pretty  creatures,  well- 
formed  and  well-endowed,  but,  if  with  their 
growth  and  training  he  discovers  himself  to 
be  neglected  or  in  a  second  place,  the  sub- 
conscious self  of  him  resumes  its  old  fret  and 
jar.  Presently,  wedded  though  he  may  be, 
a  face,  a  smile,  a  glance  such  as  that  with 
which  Cleopatra  ensnared  Antony  starts 
afresh  the  passionate  emotions  that  marriage 
has  well-nigh  killed  in  him,  and  he  awakes 
once  more  to  youth  and  ardour, — once  more 
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a  sweet  fever  of  the  blood  stirs  sudden 
warmth  in  his  veins, — and  he  courts  a  mis- 
tress with  greater  eagerness  than  he  ever 
courted  a  wife.  In  hundreds  of  cases  he  loves 
her  more  than  any  wife  is  loved,  for  with  her 
there  is  always  the  saving  sense  of  insecurity; 
she  may  change  her  mind  at  any  moment, — 
she  may  tire  of  him, — (a  thing  he  for  ever 
fears)  other  men  may  persuade  her  away 
from  himj  and  all  these  contingencies  keep 
him  in  a  continuous  state  of  excitation  and 
fret  which  gives  keen  savour  to  existence. 
And  it  is  altogether  away  from  the  canons 
of  respectability  but  nevertheless  true  that  the 
great  passions  of  men  have  ever  been  roused 
by  women  who  are  not  their  wives,  and  who, 
moreover,  never  wish  to  be  their  wives. 
Browning's  fine  poem  "The  Last  Ride  To- 
gether" expresses  much  of  a  man's  emotion 
on  this  score;  we  are  made  to  understand 
that  the  mistress  has  dismissed  her  lover  and 
is  taking  her  own  free  and  independent  way; 
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but  the  sorrow  and  regret  of  the  lover  are 
keen,  and  will  be  keener.  That  is  shown  in 
every  line  of  the  verses.  There  is  no  bitter- 
ness more  bitter  to  a  man  than  the  conscious- 
ness that  he  has  failed  to  hold  a  woman's 
love, — his  pride  is  wounded  possibly  more 
than  his  heart,  and  he  is  seldom,  if  ever,  free 
from  a  certain  vexation  on  the  subject. 
Even  you,  my  beloved,  great  and  tender  soul 
as  I  believe  you  to  be,  are  not  without  your 
jealousies! — jealousies  that  I  love! — jeal- 
ousies that  bring  on  a  clouding  of  your  eyes, 
making  them  all  the  tenderer  when  the  dark- 
ness is  gone, — jealousies  that  set  a  little  im- 
patient frown  upon  your  brows,  boding  ill 
for  any  other  man  upon  whom  I  should  per- 
chance smile  too  kindly  out  of  sheer  ennui  or 
thoughtlessness.  Oh  yes! — I  know  that  I 
must  guard  myself  preciously  for  you, — I, 
who  never  considered  myself  precious! — I 
must  now  consider  that  my  whole  being  is 
yours,  to  be  carefully  tended  and  made  fairer, 
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sweeter,  nobler,  and  wiser  5  for  love  must 
sanctify  and  enshrine  the  thing  beloved,  else 
it  misses  its  vocation. 

What  a  privilege  it  is  in  this  more  or  less 
unprivileged  life  to  feel  that  you  are  of  value 
to  someone  else,  especially  if  that  someone 
else  happens  to  be,  for  you,  the  dearest  of  all 
human  beings!  To  know  that  your  look, 
your  eyes,  your  smile,  convey  gladness  to  that 
One, — that  your  touch  starts  a  beating  of  the 
heart  and  a  tremor  of  passion  such  as  no 
other  influence  on  earth  can  waken!  Yet 
there  are  times  when  this  happy  sense  of  be- 
ing beloved  fades  suddenly  like  the  glory  of 
the  sun's  afterglow,  and  the  chill  dread  of 
change  and  darkness  crosses  the  soul,  even  as 
clouds  full  of  threatening  rain  shadow  the 
landscape.  Ungentle  looks,  ungenerous 
words, — why  do  these  come  in  like  fretful 
jars  in  the  music  of  life?  I  suppose  no  man 
living  has  ever  yet  understood  the  strangely 
pitiful  sensitiveness  of  a  loving  woman's 
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heart, — how  she  longs  for  the  little  word  of 
praise  he  never  utters! — the  tender  glance 
which  he  bestows  upon  her  at  times,  yet  more 
often  denies! — and  the  curious  part  of  it  is 
that  he  will  freely  give  both  word  and  look 
to  the  most  unintelligent  and  uncaring  wo- 
men, while  he  will  leave  the  one  who  loves 
him  best  entirely  unsolaced.  I  am  far  from 
all  ideas  of  imagining  myself  wronged  or 
neglected  J  but  I  can  truthfully  say  I  deem 
death  but  a  light  thing  compared  to  the  slow 
torture  of  the  heart  which  sees  itself  de- 
prived of  a  passion  it  once  possessed.  Dear 
love  of  mine,  let  me  die  before  you  weary  of 
me! — I  will  pray  God  for  this  boon  night 
and  morning, — only  God  could  understand 
such  a  petition,  for  neither  you  nor  any  man 
could.  To  you,  as  to  all  your  sex,  it 
would  seem  immeasurably  foolish  for  a 
woman  to  give  up  life  and  all  its  attractions 
for  the  sake  of  love — is  it  not  Byron  who 
writes?  — 
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"Man's  love  is  of  man's  life  a  thing  apart 
Tis  woman's  whole  existence."  , 

This  is  true,  only  you  will  not  believe  it! 

Ij  for  examplcj  can  turn  to  a  v^orld  w^ait- 
ing  to  honour  me  w^ith  certain  salvos  of  ap- 
plause for  the  special  gift  I  have  and  the 
special  w^ork  I  do;  I  can  surround  myself 
with  friends  and  flatterers  by  scores,  and  I 
could,  if  I  chose,  amuse  myself  by  a  thou- 
sand diversions  which,  to  society,  might  seem 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  happiness.  But  I  might 
as  well  and  as  adequately  cast  myself  into  a 
den  of  starving  wild  beasts  ready  to  devour 
me — for  what  is  the  world  without  you?  — 
what  diversion  is  there,  lacking  your  pres- 
ence?— what  sky,  what  sea,  what  sun  or 
moon  where  you  are  not?  You,  even  you — 
may  call  this  foolish — but  it  is  a  folly  ine- 
radicable. I  can  contemplate  death  with  far 
greater  equanimity  than  I  can  endure  long 
absence  from  you — and  the  peace  of  the 
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grave  presents  itself  to  me  as  a  soothing  pros- 
pect, preferable  to  the  loss  of  your  love. 
How  empty  and  dreary  is  the  whole  universe 
to  me  when  I  cannot  see  or  feel  you 
near! — how  dull  is  the  brightest  heaven!  — 
how  dark  is  the  finest  day! — how  useless  and 
vain  seem  both  work  and  pastime!  Music 
loses  its  charm  and  sweetness — the  books  I 
used  to  love  contain  no  more  instruction  for 
me  now  since  all  wisdom  is  contained  in  the 
"I  love  you!"  of  the  soul,  and  the  greatest 
writers  that  ever  lived  have  resigned  fame  it- 
self for  this  one  rapture  in  which  all  life  is 
concentrated.  So  I  shut  the  old  volumes  with 
a  gentle  tenderness  of  farewell,  knowing  that 
for  me  they  can  say  no  more  either  in  the  way 
of  comfort  or  conviction.  Love  having  taken 
me  by  the  hand  and  I  being  willing  to  follow 
him  through  all  things  even  unto  death, 
which  so  many  persons  contemplate  with 
terror,  but  which  for  me  has  no  fears  save 
the  one  of  losing  You! 
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IT  is  impossible,  say  the  practical  persons 
of  the  time,  to  live  always  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Ideal.  This  is  true  enough. 
Someone,  or  Something,  drags  us  down  from 
the  sunlit  height  and  strives  to  plunge  us  in 
pig-mire.  With  strain  and  effort  we  may 
perchance  keep  out  of  too  close  a  contact  with 
the  dirt  3  but  it  is  always  with  the  greatest 
difficulty.  The  whole  world  loves  mud-pies 
better  than  sunbeams  3  and  the  Mud-Pie 
Apostle  is  ever  ready  to  preach  prosaic  plati- 
tudes. Truth  to  tell,  the  arrangements  of 
life,  as  usually  followed,  are  singularly  sor- 
did, and  too  frequently  tend  to  weariness  and 
monotony.  Marriage,  for  example,  settles 
with  age  and  experience  into  a  pious,  or  a 
melancholy  or  an  indifferent  resignation. 
The  children  that  are  born  of  the  union  grow 
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up  and  pass  out  of  the  environment  of  their 
fathers  or  mothers,  and  not  only  out  of  their 
environment  but  very  often  out  of  their 
affections  when  the  business  of  perpetuating 
some  scattered  atoms  of  your  own  identity 
through  their  organisms  is  completed.  But 
of  the  actual  Self  and  Soul  dwelling  in  the 
body  which  has  thus  performed  its  physical 
functions,  has  It  been  satisfied?  Ah,  no! 
Nothing  of  so  small  and  ordinary  a  routine 
can  still  its  longing  or  satiate  its  thirst  for  the 
love  immortal!  But, — is  there  a  "love  im- 
mortal"? Surely!  For,  if  there  is  not  God 
Himself,  Creative  Force  would  be  non-exis- 
tent. And  I, — in  my  love  for  you,  some- 
times feel  that  it  would  be  almost  better  if  I 
were  out  of  the  world  altogether  to  love  you 
as  purely  as  the  angels  may, — to  love  you 
without  this  foolish  clamour  of  the  blood, 
this  hurry  of  the  heart,  this  aching  longing 
which  is  never  stilled,  all  these  emotions  be- 
ing only  part  of  the  poor  little  earthly  envi- 
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ronment  in  which  my  spirit  paces  restlessly  as 
one  in  prison  may  pace  up  and  down  a  narrow 
cell.  Were  I  lifted  out  and  away  from  this 
close  engirdling  sphere  I  feel  that  I  could 
perhaps  love  you  better;  invisible,  I  could 
watch  you  and  ward  off  evil,  and  you  would 
have  no  chance  to  weary  of  my  love  since  it 
would  be  as  the  very  air  you  breathed,  and 
you  would  be  unconscious  of  its  tenderness 
even  though  it  might  be  your  safeguard.  But 
— what  dreams  are  these!  You  are  a  man 
and  I  a  woman,  each  with  our  own  special 
limitations,  and  this  soul  of  mine,  absorbed 
in  its  deep  worship  of  you  can  do  no  more 
than  love  you  to  the  centre  of  its  mortal  or 
immortal  existence,  burning  within  itself 
like  a  perpetual  flame  that  no  power  in  earth 
or  heaven  can  extinguish.  Needless  it  is  for 
the  casuist  to  say  that  no  such  love  exists  or 
can  exist — it  may  be  rare,  though  I  often 
doubt  whether  it  is  as  rare  as  the  unthinking 
deem,- — ^but  it  is  the  only  form  of  the  passion 
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worth  calling  love  at  all.  Unless  it  is  a  force 
drawing  two  spirits  together  as  by  a  magnet, 
so  powerfully,  so  invincibly,  that  they  can- 
not be  torn  apart  without  destroying  one  or 
the  other  or  both,  it  is  not  love.  Love  is  the 
air,  fire  and  water  of  existence,  or  nothing.  I, 
for  example,  now  that  I  love  you,  only  see 
the  world  as  a  garden  of  paradise  in  which 
you  walk  alone,  and  where  I  run  to  meet  you 
as  a  child  runs  to  some  beautiful  thing  which 
it  may  possess  if  it  will.  I  lose  myself  in 
your  arms  and  forget  that  I  have  any  sep- 
arate identity  j  I  am  glad  to  feel  myself  as 
a  nothing  in  your  all.  It  is  my  happiness 
that  my  weakness  should  be  merged  in  your 
strength,  and  surely  this  should  be  the  happi- 
ness of  every  woman  to  whom  love  comes  in 
all  the  plenitude  of  possession.  Why  should 
women  seek  to  be  equals  with  men  when 
their  very  existence  depends  on  their  ability 
to  be  lost  like  melted  jewels  in  the  wine  of 
life^  Individuality?  Liberty?  These  two 
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war  cries  are  screamed  by  women  who  not 
only  have  never  loved,  but  who  have  never 
been  loved.  What  woman  desires  "individ- 
uality" with  her  lover's  kiss  upon  her  lips? 
Or  seeks  "liberty"  when  his  arms  are  round 
her  and  his  heart  beats  against  her  own?  I 
speak  of  actual  and  real  Love  of  course  5  the 
casual  animal  impulses  have  little  to  do  with 
the  positive  Divine  Passion  which  uplifts, 
transfigures,  and  transforms.  The  desire  of 
the  flesh  is  the  impulse  of  nature,  but  it  is 
merely  the  first  and  primitive  force  of  at- 
traction,— the  deeper  and  stronger  power  is 
when  the  mystic  output  of  the  soul  draws 
each  to  the  other  and  renders  the  passion  of 
the  body  an  almost  god-like  thing  because  it 
is  the  only  medium  through  which  the 
higher  Self  can  give  all  it  has  to  its  Beloved. 
As  the  sunlight  falls  through  the  softening 
veils  of  air  and  space,  so  the  spirit  makes  its 
demand  on  love  through  the  veil  of  matter, 
and  love  responds  by  drawing  his  two  crea- 
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tures  together  by  simplest  touch,  so  that  they 
may  feel  in  the  clasp  of  each  other's  arms  and 
the  warmth  of  kisses,  the  trembling,  hurry- 
ing, panting  eagerness  of  their  imprisoned 
souls  which  divinely  long  for  divinest  union 
when  they  "shall  neither  marry  nor  be  given 
in  marriage  but  shall  be  as  the  angels  of  God 
in  Heaven!'' 

I  have  felt  this  with  an  almost  painful 
longing  at  times  when  in  the  ordinary  estima- 
tion of  love  and  the  powers  of  loving  I 
should  have  been  content  to  rest  in  your  arms, 
satisfied  that  you  love  me  (as  you  say),  with 
all  the  intensity  of  a  man's  passion, — that 
intensity  which  is,  with  your  sex,  far  more 
often  physical  than  spiritual.  Yet  you  make 
me  believe  that  I  appeal  to  something  more 
than  the  material  side  of  your  nature,  and 
that  therein  I  exercise  a  sweet  and  sustain- 
ing power  over  you.  So  you  say!  And  it  is 
this  happy  consciousness  of  the  spiritual  in 
you  and  in  myself  that  makes  my  soul  rise  in 
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rebellion  against  its  fleshly  prison,  so  that  like 
a  fettered  angel  it  would  fain  break  its  bonds 
and  radiantly  spring  forth  to  declare  its  high- 
est aims  yours! — its  brightest  dreams  yours! 
— its  immortal  being  yours! — its  hopes  of 
heaven  yours!  and  all  its  eternal  youth, 
life,  tenderness  and  glory  yours! — yours  only 
for  ever  and  ever!  My  body  is  too  frail  to 
express  this  passionate  soul  of  mine, — my 
weak  arms  cannot  hold  you  fondly  enough, 
— my  beating  heart  is  not  warm  enough, — 
my  fond  eyes  have  not  the  lovely  light  that 
should  convince  you  of  the  deathless  flame 
withiny  and  my  very  voice  falters  in  its  utter- 
ance of  the  "I  love  you! "  which  is  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end  of  the  alphabet  of  my  life. 
Language  indeed  is  the  weakest  of  mediums 
for  the  expression  of  deep  emotion,  and  a 
great  silence  between  us  two  has  often  uttered 
more  than  speech. 
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MY  own,  my  own!  I  am  never  weary 
of  saying  this  little  phrase  over  and 
over  again  to  the  irresponsive  si- 
lence! You  would  scarcely  think  that  the 
mere  utterance  of  the  words  should  console 
me  for  many  sorrows,  and  yet  they  carry  with 
them  a  sweetness  which  lightens  the  dark- 
ness of  my  solitude.  For  I  am  very  lonely, 
and  often  more  than  lonely.  There  are  many 
envious  souls  who  stand  between  us  and  who 
would  rejoice  if  I  could  tear  the  love  of  you 
from  out  my  heart, — your  own  people,  for 
example,  who  make  a  hell  upon  earth  for  me 
whenever  we  meet.  Once  I  remember  being 
so  goaded  and  driven  and  maddened  by  the 
edge-like  sarcasm  and  coarseness  of  a  cruel 
speech  that  I  could  have  flung  myself  into 
the  Infinite  Silence  if  I  had  not  thought  that 
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I  could  still  be  of  service  to  you  in  the  devious 
ways  of  life, — humble  service,  yet  faithful 
and  ardent  and  full  of  such  fervent  loyalty 
as  a  subject  of  love  may  render  to  a  king.  So 
that  if  I  can  give  you  but  an  instant's  pleasure 
my  life  is  worth  holding  for  your  sake,  no 
matter  how  it  is  galled  and  fretted  by  those 
who  would  hold  it  as  a  prisoner  to  one  corner 
of  a  dungeony  and  if  it  were  nothing  more 
than  a  pressure  of  my  hand  that  should  give 
you  a  brief  sensation  of  joy,  that  hand  should 
keep  its  softness  and  tenderness  safe  for  you. 
I  possess  myself  only  for  you,  and  I  cherish 
each  small  grace  of  form  and  feature  that 
Nature  has  bestowed  upon  me,  simply  be- 
cause you  find  them  worthy  of  your  eyes ;  and 
in  the  dreary  spaces  of  your  enforced  absence 
from  me  I  discover  some  gladness  in  the  en- 
deavour to  make  myself  fairer  and  more  ac- 
ceptable in  your  sight.  Vanity  was  never  a 
part  of  me  5  the  desire  to  be  all  you  expect 
and  deserve  cannot  be  counted  as  such,  but 
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is  surely  part  of  the  duty  and  the  grace  of 
love.  Last  night,  though  there  were  none 
but  indifferent  eyes  to  behold  me,  I  took  pains 
to  appear  as  though  your  presence  were  about 
to  turn  the  dull  monotony  of  the  house  into 
a  paradise  5  and  there  was  something  pitiful 
in  the  expression  of  my  own  face  regarding 
me  in  the  mirror  when  all  the  attiring  was 
done.  In  wistful  wonder  it  seemed  to  en- 
quire of  me  why  so  much  pains  had  been 
taken  when  you  were  absent?  I  tried  to  smile 
into  my  own  eyes,  but  they  filled  with  tears 
despite  myself,  and  as  I  sat  alone  by  the  fire 
with  a  book  of  useless  wisdom,  the  fragrance 
of  a  tiny  bunch  of  violets  I  wore  expressed  a 
sadness  and  a  longing  greater  than  all  the 
sweet  songs  and  poems  ever  written.  All  I 
need  in  this  life  is  You! — and  you  arc  with- 
held from  me  as  I  from  you, — yet,  when  the 
gods  are  merciful  and  give  us  to  each  other 
for  the  briefest  interval,  how  all  the  rest  of 
time  dwindles  to  a  vanishing  point,  leaving 
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only  the  one  orbed  hour  of  ecstasy, — a  com- 
plete sphere  in  which  all  beauty,  all  glory, 
all  hope,  all  joy,  are  contained,  even  as  all 
the  colours  of  the  rainbow  glisten  in  a  drop 
of  dew.  We  only  live  then;  the  rest  of  our 
days  are  spent  in  a  kind  of  automatic  ful- 
filment of  daily  routine. 

He  He  He  He  He 

Perhaps  we  come  near  to  each  other  in  the 
ardour  of  work, — work,  the  only  consoler  of 
love  in  absence.  You,  with  your  colourful 
genius,— I,  with  my  little  talent, — we  both 
work  to  live, — both  unmoved  by  mere  mer- 
cenary motives,  but  mutually  desirous  to 
leave  something  of  ourselves  to  the  considera- 
tion of  a  future  time.  We  are  not  favoured, 
— neither  you  in  your  line  nor  I  in  mine — 
with  the  approval  or  by  the  taste  of  the  age; 
we  strive  for  the  ideal  and  the  beautiful, — 
and  the  age  is  one  of  clamorous  commer- 
cialism which  counts  all  Art  as  a  possible 
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"sensation''  which  may  or  may  not  be  sale- 
able. If  we  produce  unmarketable  goods  we 
are  doubtful  of  value,  even  as  human  beings, 
— and  yet  I  have  known  you  to  be  satisfied 
without  worldly  success  in  the  consciousness 
that  you  have  achieved  good  work  though 
lacking  public  appreciation.  I  may  say  the 
same  of  myself,  though  I  have  achieved 
little;  but  the  circumstances  of  my  life  have 
compelled  me  to  work  for  my  daily  bread 
since  my  youngest  days,  so  that  many  of  my 
idyllic  dreams  have  had  to  be  sacrificed  like 
martyrs  to  the  flame  of  angry  necessity. 
Now, — having  attained  a  competence  I  can 
lean  against  a  wall  of  independence  and 
breathe — though  I  am  never  out  of  sight  of 
the  enemies  of  peace  and  never  absolutely 
sure  of  my  footing.  All  my  life  I  have  had  to 
listen  to  the  howling  of  the  famished  wolves 
of  envy  and  malice  as  they  followed  my  little 
sledge  over  the  cold  and  snowy  steppes  of  en- 
deavour,— I  have  had  to  pause  and  throw 
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them  everything  of  myself  to  appease  their 
hunger  save  my  heart  and  soul — and  these  I 
kept  safely,  till  You  came! — till  you  took 
them  from  me,  as  it  was  your  pre-ordained 
right  to  take  them- — a  right  I  never  dreamed 
of  disputing.  You  beloved  one! — how  glad 
and  proud  I  was  to  lay  them  down  at  your 
feet! — the  fighting,  passionate  heart  that  had 
throbbed  out  its  agonies  so  long  alone! — the 
eager  soul  that  like  a  waiting  dove,  flew  to  its 
mate  and  folded  its  wings,  seeking  no  more 
for  heaven,  since  heaven  was  found  in  You! 

And  yet — and  yet! — I  ask  myself  how 
long  will  it  or  can  it  be  before  this  great  and 
growing  love  of  ours  can  find  an  outlet  of 
fulfilment?  how  long?  And  when  it  does, 
will  the  bright  flame  grow  dim? — the  warm 
glow  dwindle?  Ah,  surely  no! — we  shall 
not  so  exhaust  the  secret  of  its  fiery  ardour! 
There  is  a  passion  of  the  soul  exceeding  that 
of  the  body — a  passion  full  of  eternal  long- 
ings which  are  never  satisfied,  and  which 
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breed  immortal  thoughts  from  immortal  de- 
sires ! 

What  clouds  of  dark  foreboding  and  de- 
pression shadow  the  landscape  of  life!  If 
only  they  would  lift  a  little !  I  am  sometimes 
tired  of  the  darkness  and  loneliness — dark- 
ness and  loneliness  that  I  cannot  explain 
away, — hours  when  it  seems  that  even  your 
love  is  removed  from  me,  and  that  I  stand 
alone  in  a  vault  of  silent  cold,  estranged, 
apart,  weary  and  solitary.  To-day  I  have  so 
longed  for  one  word,  one  glance  from  you!  — 
I  grudge  the  very  air  you  breathe — I  envy 
the  sky  that  has  the  upward  glance  of  your 
eyes! — and  the  feverish  restlessness  of  my 
spirit  wears  me  to  such  a  fineness  of  torture 
that  I  can  hardly  endure  the  pain  and  half 
wish  it  would  kill  me  so  that  I  might  have 
peace!  Do  you  know — can  you  guess — this 
corroding  mental  suffering  which  makes  me 
unlike  myself?  Would  you  understand  it  if 
you  knew?  Almost  I  doubt  it!  Though 
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perhaps  I  may  be  wronging  you.  You  also 
may  suffer  in  the  same  way  sometimes,  or 
often, — I  think  you  do!  Beloved,  let  us  for- 
give each  other  our  inevitable  misconcep- 
tions! For  how  is  it  possible  we  should  ever 
know  each  other  perfectly  as  long  as  life  is 
what  it  is  in  this  world,  hampered  by  a  thou- 
sand conventions.  Nevertheless,  those  rare 
moments  in  which  we  suddenly  find  our- 
selves soul  to  soul  with  all  barriers  down,  are 
worth  every  hour  of  suffering  we  endure 
when  apart.  Do  you  remember  once  when 
we  were  together  in  the  woods,  hidden  away 
under  a  canopy  of  pale  and  quivering  leaves 
so  clearly  green  in  colour  that  they  might 
have  been  a  network  of  emeralds,  how  every- 
thing of  the  earth  earthly  seemed  to  melt 
away  and  be  absorbed  in  the  ethereal  hues  of 
the  delicate  foliage  and  blue  sky  above,  and 
how  we  two  merged  in  each  other's  thoughts 
became  suddenly  rapt  into  nature  as  though 
we  were  no  more  than  fine  essences  drawn 
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out  of  her  bosom  to  mingle  together  and  float 
towards  the  sun !  What  an  hour  that  was !  — 
brilliant  with  all  the  glory  of  a  heaven  far 
beyond  poetic  imagining, — for  poets  them- 
selves could  not  reach  any  expression  of  such 
ecstasy  as  filled  us  then.  We  were  mute, — 
conscious  only  of  life — of  hearts  that  beat 
wildly  together, — of  souls  that  touched  at 
the  lips  in  kisses  warm  as  wine,  of  eyes  that 
looked  such  tenderness  as  must  be  for  ever 
wordless  5  and  in  all  the  air  around  us  came 
the  exquisite  suggestion  of  a  new  dawn  of 
day — a  fresh  phase  of  existence, — an  enter- 
ing, as  it  were,  into  a  paradise  for  which  wc 
had  sought  long  and  blindly,  yet  had  never 
found  till  then.  All  the  business  of  the  outer 
world  seemed  either  folly  or  impertinence, — 
we  made  our  own  world  into  which  nothing 
sordid  could  enter.  The  passion  of  such  mo- 
ments is  neither  base  nor  material, — it  ap- 
proaches the  divine  in  the  very  expansion 
and  creativeness  of  love, — for  God  Himself 
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is  greatest  in  Love  and  in  the  creation  of  Life. 
The  whole  secret  of  the  universe  seemed 
given  into  our  possession, — and  nothing  that 
science  can  teach  or  that  inspiration  can 
prophesy  went  beyond  the  simple  fact  of 
love!. 
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I CAN  but  smile  often  at  the  little  store 
you  apparently  set  by  your  own  genius! 
Perhaps  it  is  only  "apparently"!  Yet  I 
would  not  have  you  otherwise — though  there 
are  times  when  the  dissatisfaction  and  depres- 
sion of  work  undone  is  upon  you,  accom- 
panied by  the  doubt  as  to  whether  more  work 
be  worth  the  doing!  Then  it  is  that  you  are 
weary,  and  only  love  can  rouse  and  move  you 
again  to  feel  your  own  powers,  or  to  be  con- 
scious of  the  light  that  falls  upon  your  brows 
— a  light  unseen  by  yourself,  yet  visible  to 
all  who  recognise  the  gift  bestowed  upon 
you.  To  me  that  light  shines  always, — 
and  I  walk  in  it  as  a  happy  soul  walks  in  the 
sunshine.  Sometimes  I  too  grow  faint  by  the 
way — but  only  because  the  great  love  I  have 
for  you  overpowers  me  by  its  sheer  excess, 
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making  me  feel  how  helpless  I  am,  after  all, 
to  do  what  I  would  fain  attempt  for  your 
sake.  "By  faith  ye  shall  remove  mountains," 
said  the  Divine  Teacher,  and  if  by  faith  I  can 
pulverise  any  difficulty  in  your  path  and  melt 
away  any  slight  trouble  in  your  progress 
surely  this  will  be  done!  I  would  place  you 
if  I  could  at  the  very  summit  of  that  art  in 
which  you  are  a  master  j  and  who  knows 
whether,  if  faith  and  love  are  truly  the  great 
motive  powers  they  arc  understood  to  be,  this 
triumph  for  you  shall  not  reach  its  full  ac- 
complishment? Then  my  little  life  would 
have  been  of  some  service, — then,  like  the 
pearl  melted  by  Egypt's  Queen  in  Antony's 
cup  of  wine,  I  should  have  given  you  a  royal 
draught  of  Fame  which  might  possibly  sat- 
isfy your  ever  climbing  and  striving  spirit. 
I  think  you  must  instinctively  guess  the  as- 
pirations I  have  for  you, — for  when  you  hold 
me  to  your  heart  in  all  the  fervour  and  ten- 
derness of  a  lover's  embrace,  the  very  clasp  of 
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your  arms  tells  me  that  you  know  the  longing 
of  my  soul  to  be  not  only  all  in  all  to  you,  but 
to  bring  you  every  honour  that  your  bright- 
est dreams  could  ever  picture, — to  be  to  you 
the  herald  of  joy,  and  to  convey  to  your  pos- 
session all  that  you  would  seek.  I  cannot 
conceive  of  the  love  I  have  for  you  any  lower 
aim  than  this — to  give  you  all  I  have  without 
grudging  or  regret,  and  to  be  all  that  you  de- 
sire, without  for  one  moment  imagining  any 
desire  for  myself.  For  in  truth  I  have  no 
desire  save  that  you  should  be  happy! 

A  beautiful  woman  friend  of  mine  con- 
fided to  me  the  other  day  the  secret  of  her  life 
— this  was  that  she  had  no  love  for  her  hus- 
band, but  only  a  pleasant  friendship, — and 
that  she  loved  with  all  her  heart  and  soul  an- 
other man  who  loved  her  equally  in  return. 
She  said  her  husband  was  perfectly  convinced 
that  she  adored  him,  and  she  added  that  she 
was  very  glad  of  his  self-deception  which 
ministered  to  his  vanity  and  satisfied  his 
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egotism.  "I  would  never,"  she  said,  "marry 
the  man  I  love — not  even  if  I  v^ere  free  to 
do  so.  I  should  be  afraid  of  the  monotony 
of  marriage, — afraid  that  constant  compan- 
ionship would  weary  both  him  and  me.  I 
love  him  too  much  to  ever  wish  to  be  his 
wife." 

I  quite  understood  her.  I  have  felt  the 
same  in  regard  to  you.  I  would  not  be  a  fet- 
ter on  your  life.  I  could  not  see  you  fritter- 
ing away  your  mind  in  the  discussion  of 
domestic  happenings.  For  despite  all  one's 
best  efforts  to  conceal  these  things  from  a 
man's  ken,  someone  in  or  out  of  the  house- 
hold is  sure,  through  tactlessness  or  want  of 
comprehension,  to  mention  foolish  or  unto- 
ward subjects  which  distract  the  brain  from 
its  better  action.  Moreover  I  would  not  have 
you  bound  to  me  by  Law  and  State  and 
Church.  I  love  to  know  that  you  are  free  to 
come  and  go  to  the  nest  of  my  heart  as  you 
will 5  and  I  take  joy  in  the  sweet  conscious- 
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ness  that  in  this  very  liberty  of  yours  you  still 
fasten  yourself  to  me  by  your  own  consent. 
And  yet — with  all  the  fond  inconsistency  of 
a  woman  there  are  times  when  I  am  jealous 
of  your  very  work!  This  is  both  foolish  and 
wrong — so  wrong  that  it  stings  my  soul  with 
a  keen  self-reproach — but  I  can  hardly  help 
it.  I  know  that  I  ought  to  sink  myself  and 
my  love  for  you  in  some  place  of  silence  "far 
off  where  it  is  not  heard"  when  you  are 
moulding  your  dreams  into  living  Art — and 
I  do  so  as  far  as  it  is  humanly  possible.  If 
our  love  were  of  the  sensual  or  sexual  type, 
criminally  degrading  to  both  of  us,  restraint 
of  selfishness  might  not  be  so  easy — but  we 
do  not  drag  our  jewels  in  the  mire!  Thus  I 
can  console  my  solitary  hours  in  a  way  you 
do  not  guess, — and  that  is  the  secret  knowl- 
edge that  my  hand — that  little  hand  you 
fondle  and  kiss  so  often! — is  silently  opening 
doors  of  success  to  your  labours,  and  working 
for  you  as  you  would  never  dream  or  think  it 
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could  work!  What  intense  joy  I  feel  in  this 
hidden  source  of  comfort!  When  I  hear 
you  talk  of  some  unexpected  acknowledg- 
ment of  your  powers, — some  unlooked-for 
reward  for  your  work  and  I  know  that  I  have 
been  the  means  of  bringing  this  pleasure  to 
you,  I  am  conscious  of  an  exquisite  delight, 
only  a  few  degrees  less  than  the  joy  of  your 
presence  and  the  clasp  of  your  arms  about 
mey  you  would  never  understand  this  I 
think — ^you  would  probably  call  it  romantic 
folly.  But  would  you  have  me  impervious 
to  feeling? — so  "strong-minded''  as  to  be 
capable  of  no  emotion?  Will  you  teach  me 
how  to  be  all  this,  and  yet  remain  a  woman 
who  loves  you?  Tell  me  how  to  keep  back 
the  tears  that  rise  from  my  heart  to  my  eyes 
when  you  leave  me — when  we  are  parted 
for  days — weeks, — even  months, — all  waste 
of  life  to  my  thinking,  for  love  needs  every 
moment  of  expression  that  it  can  find  in  an 
infinite  variety  of  forms.  Absence  from  you 
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means  a  kind  of  death  to  me — a  time  in 
which  every  faculty  droops,  every  sense  be- 
comes quiescent,  every  hope  and  ambition 
falls  nerveless  and  inert,  and  all  the  w^orld 
grows  dark,  even  on  bright-weather  days. 
A  coldness  of  blood  keeps  me  chilled  to 
the  very  bone,  and  I  ache  with  weariness  of 
the  lagging  time.  But  you  must  not  know 
this — you  would  call  it  "weakness."  One 
of  the  hardest  truths  in  the  relations  of 
the  sexes  is  that  a  woman,  if  she  would 
hold  her  own,  must  never  let  a  man  know 
how  much  she  loves  him.  His  passion 
thrives  best  on  indifference  and  neglect — he 
would  rather  beg  for  tenderness  than  have 
it  proffered  without  demand.  This  is  often 
a  strain  on  a  woman's  nerves — she  longs  to 
speak,  yet  she  knows  she  must  not — she 
would  give  all,  but  feels  that  she  must  refrain 
— and  for  ever  and  ever  the  iron  fetters  of 
convention  lie  coldly  round  her  heart, — ex- 
cept,— except  at  rare  moments, — ^moments 
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such  as  you  and  I  have  experienced,  when 
every  restraint  is  swept  away  as  dust  before  a 
storm,  and  we  become  for  the  moment  one  in 
thought,  feeling,  ardour  and  abandonment — 
moments  of  fire  from  Heaven  in  which  the 
very  eyes  of  God  seem  visible! 
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I THINK  life  is  worth  living  in  such  mo- 
ments of  joy  as  are  sometimes  granted  to 
us,  even  though  the  arid  waste  of  life 
that  comes  in  between  them  often  seems  so 
long  and  dreary  as  to  be  a  very  Sahara  of  fa- 
tigue and  bitterness.  Sometimes  I  wonder 
whether  you  would  love  me  better  if  I  were 
dead?  You  would  forget  the  many  faults 
and  failings  of  my  imperfect  nature,  and  you 
would  only  think  of  the  tendernesses  and 
little  ways  in  which  I  have  sometimes 
smoothed  away  the  vexations  and  irritations 
of  your  life.  And  then — probably  you 
would  forget!  Yes, — because  the  work  and 
the  business  of  life  seem  so  much  more  to 
men  than  love,  though  love  is  the  working 
spirit  of  all  things  and  counts  for  more  in 
the  greatness  of  realised  ideals  than  anyone 
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knows.  Neither  you  nor  any  man  can  ever 
grasp  this.  It  is  only  when  the  hour  comes, 
— as  come  it  may — when  you  are  alone  to 
face  some  dread  calamity  with  no  love  near 
you  to  help  you  through  the  darkness — then 
you  grow  sorrowfully  aware  of  the  all-saving 
grace  of  the  angel  your  hasty  hand  has  scared 
away.  At  times  you  men  are  brutal  to  the 
creatures  that  love  you,  and  they  recoil  from 
you  in  terror  and  amazement  wondering  why 
they  ever  trusted  you,  and  praying  that  they 
may  be  permitted  to  sink  into  the  silence  of 
the  grave  rather  than  contend  with  you.  I 
know  for  my  own  part  that  I  would  rather 
meet  extinction  than  your  cold  rebuff — death 
would  be  easy  in  comparison  with  that  long, 
bitter  ache  at  the  heart  which  kills  slowly  but 
none  the  less  surely.  Is  it  so  difficult  for  a 
man  to  be  gentle  with  a  woman?  I  ask  this 
in  mere  foolishness, — not  to  reproach  you, 
my  love,  my  beloved! — for  your  tenderness 
is  always  resistless.  One  feels  small  and  mean 
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and  exigeante  when  brought  into  contact 
with  that  quiet,  large  tolerance  and  naive 
simplicity  which  distinguish  your  nature, — 
the  trifles  of  the  world  are  truly  trifling  to 
youj — the  light  on  a  butterfly's  wing  or  the 
pale  hue  of  a  primrose  in  the  woods  are 
far  more  valuable  to  your  sight  and  thought 
than  the  humours  and  vagaries  of  the  human 
race.  I  think  this  aloofness  of  yours  is  what 
I  love  in  you,  though  it  is  and  ever  must  be 
difEcultj  even  impossible  to  give  the  reason 
for  loving.  There  are  two  sides  to  your  na- 
ture: one,  which  turns  to  the  rough  and  stern 
things  of  life  with  a  pleasure  that  is  almost 
craving, — storm,  difficulty,  coarse  fare,  hard 
beds,  buff  etings  with  inconvenience  and  hard- 
ship and  opposition, — the  other  yields  with 
an  exquisite  sensibility  to  the  influences  of 
lovely  light  and  fragrance  and  luxurious  sur- 
roundings, and  would  steep  itself  in  sensuous 
beauty  and  burn  like  a  glowing  coal  with  the 
keen  kindling  of  passion.  I  have  known  you 
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tremble  at  my  touchy  the  quickness  of  your 
spirit  answering  to  mine  has  been  like  light- 
ning tearing  the  cloud  of  your  strength  and 
leaving  you  overwhelmed.  At  other  times 
your  soul  has  seemed  like  a  fortress  of  ada- 
mant, guarded  at  a  million  points  of  vantage, 
and  in  such  moments  I  feel  entirely  removed 
from  you  and  set  out  in  some  far  place  of 
cold  where  the  sunshine  of  a  lover's  smile  has 
never  penetrated.  I  shiver  near  this  sudden 
wall  of  ice — wondering  if  I  ever  really  knew 
the  warmth  of  your  kiss — the  clasp  of  your 
arm! — and  a  tense  agony  paralyses  my  very 
thoughts.  I  would  weep  if  I  could, — but 
my  tears  themselves  are  congealed.  And  I 
wait — and  wait, — mutely,  prayerfully — 
holding  my  faith  in  you  like  a  shield  against 
my  heart — and  then — then,  after  a  chill  sea- 
son, the  cloud  that  has  darkened  my  land- 
scape passes,  and  the  sun  shines  meltingly 
upon  the  snow.  Warmer  and  warmer  the 
bright  beams  of  love  begin  to  kindle,  till  the 
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frozen  torrents  break  with  a  rush  from  the 
darkness  in  a  golden  glow  of  tenderness, — 
and  my  whole  life  expands  again  and  becomes 
twice  alive  5  springing  from  sadness  like  a 
redeemed  soul  from  the  tomb,  it  rises  on 
wings  of  rainbow-hued  aspiration  towards 
heights  that  seem  unattainable,  and  passes 
over  them  with  the  ease  of  a  bird  flying 
towards  the  sun!  Such  is  your  secret  influ- 
ence over  me  and  the  potent  spell  you  wield 
over  my  life  without  your  own  consciousness. 
Once  or  twice  a  curious  sort  of  fear  seems  to 
possess  you — fear  lest  in  the  easy  sway  you 
hold  you  should  lose  me  after  all.  When  we 
met  after  a  month  of  separation,  we  greeted 
each  other  almost  coldly  without  the  flicker 
of  an  eyelid  to  betray  feeling, — for  there 
were  others  watching  us.  Then — in  a  few 
minutes  we  were  alone,  and  you  said — 
"Well!  are  you  still  the  same? — or  have  you 
changed? And  your  eyes  searched  mine 
with  quick  and  eager  jealousy  that  made  me 
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smile!  Ah,  you  saw  at  once  that  there  was 
no  change! — you  knew  that  what  you  had 
given  me  of  your  life  was  safe  in  its  hidden 
nest  of  love! — and  when  your  arms  caught 
me  close  and  your  lips  met  mine  again,  there 
was  a  sigh  as  of  great  relief  from  a  doubt 
you  need  never  have  felt  for  one  instant. 
Yet  I  am,  in  one  sense,  glad  that  you  ex- 
perienced this  jealous  dread,  for  I  would  not 
have  you  too  certain!  Human  nature  is  so 
capricious  that  often  when  it  feels  it  ha^ 
what  it  desires,  satiety  sets  in  and,  like  a 
spoilt  child,  it  asks  for  something  new  and 
all  untried. 
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PART  from  the  joy  of  being  loved 


by  you  I  think  my  supremest  happi- 


ness is  to  know  I  can  be  of  service  to 
you  in  your  life's  work  and  ambition.  By 
silence,  by  restraint,  by  being  careful  to  let 
nothing  of  a  trivial  nature  disturb  the  dreams 
and  thoughts  with  which  your  brain  busies 
itself, — by  guarding  you  from  all  interrup- 
tions, foolish  details  of  social  matters,  and 
idle  gossip  of  idle,  do-nothing  folk  who  have 
no  conception  of  the  needs  of  a  working 
genius,  and  no  conception  of  the  work  when 
done.  To  feel  that  my  aid  can  procure  for 
you  that  peace  and  repose  of  atmosphere  in 
which  you  can  give  free  rein  to  the  luminous 
conceptions  of  your  imagination, — this  is  a 
great  privilege  and  reward  for  me, — a  kind 
of  sanctification  of  my  life.    I  would  rather 
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be  this  helpful  friend  to  you,  than  a  fussy, 
self-important  wife,  full  of  household  cares 
and  kitchen  matters, — talking  to  you  of 
social  obligations  and  needless  calls  and 
courtesies,  which  interrupt  work  for  no  pur- 
pose whatever  and  merely  fritter  away  useful 
time.  A  wife  is  a  sex-partner  in  a  position  of 
blameless  respectability — I  am  devoid  of  all 
^^sex"  feeling  in  regard  to  you,  conscious  only 
of  a  love  too  pure  and  impersonal  for  the  de- 
gradation of  selfish  desire, — therefore  I  am 
not  afraid  to  love  you  5  I  would  face  Deity  it- 
self calmly  enough  I  think,  if  I  were  ar- 
raigned for  a  justification  of  my  tenderness, 
seeing  that  I  have  only  one  love,  and  that  an 
unselfish  passion  which  would  rather  see  you 
happy  than  serve  its  own  gratification.  And, 
— how  I  love  your  work!  what  sweet,  keen 
joy  it  is  to  me  to  see  the  best  of  you  rising  to 
its  height! — to  watch  the  creations  of  your 
brain,  the  skill  of  your  hand! — the  ardour  of 
your  thoughts  flaming  into  deeds! — and  to 
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know  that  my  presence  delights  you  and  in- 
spires you!  You  say  so — and  I  am  proud!  — 
few  women  can  boast  as  much.  They  are — 
the  majority  of  them — in  the  way  of  the 
men  they  profess  to  love  with  a  thousand  de- 
mands, caprices,  vanities  and  stupidities — 
never  realising  that  these  things  do  not  ex- 
press love,  but  merely  arrant  egoism.  Some- 
times I  know  I  am  weak  enough  to  grudge 
the  time  you  give  to  your  work  out  of  my  own 
longing  for  your  companionship  3 — when  you 
are  not  with  me  the  aching  loneliness  of  my 
heart  is  so  intense  that  I  feel  it  is  beyond  my- 
self, hard  as  I  strive  against  it.  I  should  and 
must  so  strive,  because  you  say  you  love  me 
^^beyond  all  things'' — and  that  should  be 
enough  for  me  both  in  this  world  and  the 
next.  The  other  evening  I  was  playing  the 
melody  of  an  old  song  which  for  us  has  a 
thrill  of  meaning  and  beautiful  suggestion, 
and  you  turned  towards  me  with  a  look  in 
your  eyes  that  well  compensated  me  for  many 
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solitary  hours! — for  in  that  brief  moment  I 
saw  your  very  soul,  the  angel  of  you,  flash 
out  recognition,  and  my  own  soul  sprang  up 
in  swift  response,  so  that  we  met,  as  it  were, 
in  a  gleam  of  warm  lightning! — and  our 
existence  was  but  the  one  flame  parting  asun- 
der to  again  unite! 

And  you  were  happy! — "How  happy  I 
am!"  you  said,  giving  me  in  those  few  words 
a  music  sweeter  than  any  that  could  ever  be 
played  or  sung.  For  I  would  ransack  the 
earth  and  its  treasures  to  give  you  an  instant's 
perfect  joy — and  to  think  and  to  know  that  I, 
with  my  poor  stock  of  graces  can  bring  to  you 
a  gladness  which  would  otherwise  be  lacking 
to  your  life  is  sufficient  reward  for  me  and 
sufficient  reason  for  existence.  Yet — strange 
as  it  may  seem — I  would  not  be  your  wife, — 
no,  not  for  the  world!  I  would  not  be  bound 
by  Law  and  the  Church  to  inflict  my  company 
upon  you  for  every  day  and  night  in  the  year 
— not  for  a  million  millions!  That  constant 
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propinquityj — that  never  getting  away  from 
each  other — that  almost  vulgar  familiarity 
— what  ideal  of  Love  can  exist  under  such 
circumstances?  I  have  recoiled  with  inex- 
pressible disgust  at  the  idea  of  wives  who 
permit  their  husbands  to  see  them  in  not  al- 
ways elegant  "deshabille," — and  of  husbands 
sauntering  into  their  wives'  rooms,  half 
dressed  and  sloven,  all  delicacy  and  reserve 
thrown  to  the  winds,  and  the  commonplace 
ugliness  of  daily  needs  insisted  upon  and 
brought  everywhere  into  evidence.  I  wonder 
how  the  "ideaP'  in  love  can  survive  marriage 
— indeed  I  rather  doubt  whether  it  ever  does 
survive!  Only  in  very  rare  cases  where  tact- 
ful kindness  and  thought  on  both  sides  exist 
can  the  beautiful  dream  last  out  a  life-time. 
I  know  two  very  old  people  who,  as  husband 
and  wife,  are  still  lovers, — still  loth  to  in- 
trude on  each  other's  privacy — still  delicate 
in  avoidance  of  over-familiarity  3  again,  I 
know  another  two  whose  coarse  indifference 
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to  each  other's  intimacy  make  them  no  better 
than  the  male  and  female  of  the  poultry- 
yard.  Love — the  ethereal  glamour  which 
like  a  sunlit  vapour  transforms  all  visible 
things  into  that  "light  that  never  w^as  on  sea 
or  landj"  shreds  itself  away  in  thin  streaks  as 
of  morning  mist  on  the  hills,  when  the  rough 
wind  of  the  commonplace  blows  against  it, — 
and  no  matter  how  much  we  may  pretend 
that  we  still  bask  in  its  glory,  we  know  it  is 
no  longer  there.  A  pretty  girl  told  me  once 
that  she  was  saved  from  marriage  by  hearing 
her  betrothed  snore!  Unlovely  in  attitude, 
on  the  sofa  where  he  had  thrown  himself,  he 
roused  discordant  echoes  through  the  room 
by  sounds  resembling  nothing  so  much  as  the 
expressions  of  a  pig  over  a  trough  in  its  sty 
— and  she,  poor  silly  little  girl,  whose  ideas 
of  him  were  much  too  exalted  for  human 
frailty  to  realise,  felt  repulsed  and  utterly 
disenchanted.  Very  "far-fetched,"  no  doubt, 
— ^but  she  simply  felt  she  could  not  endure 
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him  as  a  life-companion.  So  she  managed 
to  break  off  her  engagement — never  giving 
the  true  reason,  of  course — and  she  was  more 
than  repaid  by  the  joy  of  her  freedom  when 
he  afterwards  married  a  dashing  "film''  girl 
who  divorced  him  in  six  months  for  infidelity 
and  general  brutality.  Naturally  it  does  not 
follow  that  snoring  on  the  part  of  a  man  or  a 
woman  puts  an  end  to  the  romantic  side  of 
love, — but  it  does  suggest  that  delicacy  of 
conduct  and  refinement  of  manner  are  or 
should  be  more  or  less  imperative  in  relations 
between  the  sexes. 

I  cannot  imagine  you  as  otherwise  than  you 
are — and  that  is  a  model  of  courtesy  and 
gentleness.  I  admit  I  have  never  seen  you 
"in  the  rough" — as  one  of  your  men  friends 
describes  it, — he  tells  me  you  have  many 
different  phases  or  "manners."  Very  fortu- 
nately perhaps,  for  us  both,  we  do  not  see  too 
much  of  each  other.  Long  absences  make 
our  meetings  more  rapturous — or  so  it  seems. 
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Yet,  if  I  am  to  believe  you,  your  wish  is  to 
see  me  every  day, — I  have  often  wondered  if 
you  really  mean  this?  I  have  asked  myself 
if,  on  my  own  part,  I  would  wish  the  same, 
— and  strange  to  say,  despite  the  eager  pain 
and  longing  I  have  when  you  are  absent,  the 
answer  to  that  query  is  almost  a  negative! 
Here  comes  in  the  indecision,  the  hesitation 
of  love — the  old  suggestion  "//^^  I  love  you? 
"If"  I  love  you! — "iP'  you  love  me!  Should 
love  demand  constant  companionship?  I 
think  not.  The  suffering  entailed  by  separa- 
tion is  a  delicious  vexation — a  hurt  which 
sweetens  remedy.  Just  as  we  should  hardly 
appreciate  the  blessing  of  health  without 
some  sickness,  so  it  is  likely  that  the  enchant- 
ment of  each  other's  personality  might  lessen 
were  we  to  insist  on  its  continuousness.  Love  is 
a  god  so  mysteriously  enshrined  that  one  dare 
not  intrude  too  boldly,  or  peer  behind  the  veil. 
It  is  better  not  to  analyse,  or  try  to  analyse  the 
fineness  of  a  purely  spiritual  emotion.  One 
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can  deal  lightly  with  everyday  sexual  attrac- 
tion, for  this  is  the  same  in  every  beast,  bird 
and  plant, — but  v^hen  an  inspiring  magnet- 
ism, far  higher  than  any  material  feeling, 
draws  two  souls  together  in  a  bond  of  union, 
lasting  as  life  itself,  then  I  imagine  one  steps 
on  holy  ground. 

Of  course  this  is  perhaps  only  my  own 
idea  of  lovej — it  is  the  love  I  myself  feel, 
but  after  all  it  may  not  be  the  same  with  you. 
Sometimes  I  fancy  I  see  in  you  a  vague  dark- 
ness that  shadows  my  sunshine — a  cloud- 
barrier  that  interposes  itself  between  you  and 
me,  as  though  it  were  a  rival,  or  a  robber  of 
peace.  It  is  then  that  my  heart  grows  lan- 
guid in  its  love-pulse — and  instead  of  climb- 
ing to  the  height  of  rapture  my  soul  is  beaten 
back  and  thrust  down  into  the  darkness  of 
doubt.  I  would  give  much  to  know  if  wc 
poor  human  beings  may  truly  trust  the  heav- 
enly sense  of  eternal  love  and  hope  that, 
rainbow-like,  lightens  our  way,  or  if  we  are 
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but  the  victims  of  illusion,  as  much  as  when 
we  look  at  the  stars,  seeing  them  only  as  glit- 
tering specks  of  lightj  when  in  reality  they 
are  flaming  worlds!  Alas,  we  are  deceived 
by  Creation,  and  we  willingly  deceive  our- 
selves!— but  for  me  there  is  one  thing  which 
seems  to  stand  fast  in  the  whirl  of  destiny — 
and  this  one  thing  is  that  I  love  you,  "iP' 
I  love  you,  with  absolute  truth  and  pureness. 
If  love  is  what  it  is  asserted  to  be,  this  unsul- 
lied devotion  of  my  life  should  be  precious  to 
you  and  sacred  3  but  if  men  are  what  they 
prove  themselves  in  almost  every  phase  of 
life,  then  all  I  give  you  of  myself  is  as  noth- 
ing in  the  deep  sea  of  masculine  egoism.  I 
will  not  allow  myself  to  think  of  this — I 
believe  you  to  be  of  higher  character  and 
temperament  than  the  majority  of  your  sex, 
— incapable  of  smallness  and  treachery;  great 
artist  as  you  may  be  and  as  you  are,  I  love 
you  more  for  my  faith  in  you  as  a  great  man 
whose  noble  manhood  is  his  highest  quality. 
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IT  is  a  fair  autumnal  day,  and  the  trees 
are  yet  thick  with  foliage  which  has  be- 
come many-coloured  and  vivid  during 
the  long  sweet  warmth  of  summer,  and  now 
glows  in  the  sun  with  a  flame-like  splendour. 
The  river  winds  softly  between  banks  of  rus- 
set-hued  osiers  and  sedges — tiny  moor-hens 
paddle  across  it,  and  now  and  again  the  blue 
flash  of  a  kingfisher's  flight  cuts  the  air  with 
jewel-like  brilliancy.  I  watch  the  light  wind 
rippling  the  breast  of  the  stream  as  caress- 
ingly as  a  fond  hand  on  a  child's  curls, — and 
I  stand,  lost  in  a  dream  of  mingled  wonder 
and  sorrow — wonder  for  myself — sorrow 
for  you!  One  cannot  help  being  sorry,  and 
perhaps  a  little  ashamed  too,  when  one  hears 
of  a  King  who,  suddenly  seized  by  a  fit  of  in- 
sanity, plucks  off  his  crown  and  casts  it  in  the 
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dust,  tears  off  his  royal  robes  and  descends 
from  his  throne  to  consort  with  beggars  in  the 
highway — and  yet — this  is  what  ^ou  have 
done!  We  hear  of  "a  bolt  from  the  blue," 
— of  the  crash  of  thunder  in  a  clear  sky — 
but  what  are  these  compared  with  the  self- 
chosen  ruin  of  an  ideal, — the  degradation  of 
a  character?  You, — my  lover — the  mon- 
arch of  my  soul  whom  I  clothed  with  im- 
aginative splendours,  endowing  you  with 
noble  characteristics  of  mind  and  temper, — 
you,  even  ^^ou^  have  elected  to  show  me  that 
you  possess  nothing  of  nobleness!  I  smile  at 
myself  in  scorn, — my  idol  has  not  only  feet 
of  clay  but  a  whole  dull  body  of  the  same 
gross  and  heavy  material!  How  was  it  I 
thought  you  to  be  what  you  are  not?  Who 
drew  the  picture  of  your  worthiness,  your 
gentleness,  your  tenderness  on  my  soul?  Was 
it  myself  who  thus  so  foolishly  glorified  you? 
It  must  have  been — and,  like  a  child  who 
sees  in  a  mere  wooden  horse  a  winged  Pegasus 
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ready  to  soar  through  the  sky  to  Fairyland, 
so  I  created  around  you  a  glamour  which  was 
of  myself  and  had  nothing  of  you  in  it! 
Little  by  little  I  have  seen  your  real  aspect 
through  that  glamour, — your  own  rough 
hand  has  torn  asunder  the  silvery  mist  of  my 
dream-weaving  and  your  most  unattractive 
Self  has  confronted  me  in  a  thousand  ugly 
and  unexpected  ways.  Little  by  little  I  per- 
ceive that  I  have  sold  my  birthright  for  a 
mess  of  pottage, — that  I  have  arrayed  my 
soul  in  the  rags  and  tatters  of  a  worthless 
passion  instead  of  the  royal  and  imperial  gar- 
ment of  glory  I  imagined  you  had  given  me 
to  wear, — and  you — without  whom  but  a 
brief  while  ago  life  would  have  seemed  un- 
endurable, have  become  a  darkness  in  my 
light!  Miraculous  change! — my  spirit, 
wronged  and  wounded  beyond  remedy,  shud- 
ders away  from  yours, — ^you,  who  were  my 
"Beloved,"  now  profane  the  very  name  by 
your  lightest  look!  The  poet,  Byron,  is 
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called  a  misanthropej  but  he  wrote  a  vital 
truth  in  the  lines — 

*^Who  loves,  raves, — 'tis  youth's  frenzy,  but  the 
cure 

Is  bitterer  still,  as  charm  by  charm  unwinds 
Which  robed  our  idols,  and  we  see  too  sure 
Nor  worth  nor  beauty  dwells  from  out  the  mind's 
Ideal  shape  of  such." 

Nothing  was  or  is  in  you,  save  the  "ideal 
shape"  of  such  virtues  as  I  foolishly  endowed 
you  with,  and  your  very  personality  is  only 
my  thought  and  my  creation.  You  are  a 
mere  shred  of  man,  out  of  which  my  im- 
agination built  a  divinity!  But  it  is  your  own 
hand  that  has  struck  the  destroying  blow  at 
the  stately  image  of  yourself — it  is  your 
rough  voice  and  boorish  manner  which  have 
clashed  the  music  of  love  into  discord, — how 
much  better  and  nobler  it  would  have  been 
had  you  gone  suddenly  away  from  me  and 
never  returned,  leaving  me  to  dwell  on  a  van- 
ished dream  rather  than  on  a  degraded 
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Reality!  For  I  never  judged  you  capable  of 
stabbing  the  heart  of  a  woman  you  professed 
to  adore,  nor  could  I  have  believed  you  would 
develop  an  ungratefulness  of  which  a  dog 
might  be  ashamed! 

*  * 

But  it  matters  little  what  I  thought,  be- 
lieved or  imagined.    To  quote  Byron  again 
— "Of  its  own  beauty  is  the  mind  diseased, 
And  fevers  into  false  creation.''     I  have 
"falsely  created"  you,  and  naturally,  like  all 
false  things,  the  creation  has  crumbled  into 
dust.    And  what  of  your  genius?    To  my 
mind  you  possess  that  quality — though  many 
who  esteem  themselves  better  judges  than  I 
declare  that  you  have  not  genius  so  much  as 
a  trick  of  workmanship, — a  facile  touch 
which  passes  for  sound  scholarship.   It  is  pos- 
sibly not  a  gift  that  will  make  for  your  great- 
ness in  the  future.    You  do  not  guess — you 
do  not  dream  it  to  be  likely  that  the  honour 
of  your  name  may  rest  with  me\ — even  me! 
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— that,  by  me,  perchance,  your  fame  shall  be 
made  or  marred.  If  I  gave  you  such  a  hint 
you  would  laugh  me  to  scorn — yet  truth  is 
not  destroyed  by  one  man's  mockery.  I — 
even  I — hold  your  reputation  in  the  hollow 
of  my  hand!  I  look  at  that  hand,  clasping 
and  unclasping  it  idly,  a  little  hand — one 
that  you  have  caressed  a  thousand  times, — 
one  that  you  have  held  in  a  grip  both  fierce 
and  tender,  persuading  it  to  bestow  a  sooth- 
ing fondness  on  you  when  so  you  would  have 
it.  A  woman's  hand! — but  the  woman  is 
wronged, — and  the  hand  would  be  vengeful 
were  it  not  still  so  warm  with  the  memory 
of  love! 
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"  TTF''  I  love  you,  if  I  ever  loved  you  at  all, 
I   why  do  I  not  love  your  very  faults  as 
part  of  you?    I  believe  I  could  love 
them  if  they  were  the  faults  of  true  manli- 
ness— but  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  tolerate 
cowardice  in  any  one  of  your  sex, — least  of 
all  in  a  man  for  whom  I  have  martyred  my 
best  dreams.   Helpless? — no,  not  utterly!  — 
for  I  have  a  deeper  force  within  me  than  you 
know, — a  greater  motive-power  than  was  the 
love  of  you — a  will  strong  enough  to  break 
every  fetter  and  stand  free.  Will  my  freedom 
avail  much?    I  shall  be  a  wanderer  and  exile 
from  the  warmer  ways  of  life,  unless,  mak- 
ing a  bold  necessity  of  sorrow,  I  accept  other 
gifts  of  the  gods  lower  than  the  joy  I  im- 
agined might  be  mine,  and  sit  down  con- 
tented to  be  even  as  the  faithless  and  frivolous 
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of  my  sex,  who  love,  not  a  man  but  men,  and 
whose  passions  are  the  mere  desire  of  conquest 
and  not  the  service  of  love.  Yet  I  cannot 
quite  bring  myself  to  do  this.  Some  in- 
stinctive sense  of  pride  forbids  me  to  seek  an- 
other refuge  where  one  has  failed.  I  could 
marry,  of  course, — but  I  should  loathe  mar- 
riage without  love  or  even  liking.  A  man  I 
know  and  have  known  for  years  has  but  the 
one  desire — to  make  me  his  wife, — he  is  a 
good  fellow  with  a  warm  heart  of  his  own, 
and  the  least  sign  of  encouragement  from  me 
would  bring  him  to  my  side,  full  of  eagerness 
to  prove  the  truth  and  sincerity  of  his  passion 
— but  I  cannot  give  that  sign.  Honest  as  he 
is  and  coward  as  ^^ou  are,  I  cannot  turn  at  once 
from  you !  For  you  have  become  to  my  mind 
a  something  miserably  pitiful — I  think  of 
you  as  one  may  think  of  a  deformed  child, 
useless  for  life,  with  a  compassionate  toler- 
ance too  deep  for  words.  You  have  fallen 
out  of  the  shrine  of  gold  and  jewelled  ro- 
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mance  in  which  I  placed  you,  the  little  god 
of  my  worship !  — you  have  tumbled  off  your 
pedestal  like  the  veriest  doll  of  wax  and  bran 
stuffing,  and  now  you  have  so  fallen  I  would 
fain  set  you  on  your  feet  and  try  to  pick  up 
the  pieces  of  your  once  alluring  and  com- 
manding aspect.  Can  this  be  done?  Alas,  no! 
I  remember  once  in  the  house  of  a  friend, 
a  beautiful  old  Dresden  china  vase  was 
blown  off  its  shelf  by  a  sudden  gust  of  wind 
blowing  strongly  through  a  door  left  acci- 
dentally open, — it  was  smashed  to  atoms,  and 
we  passed  a  whole  morning  in  vain  attempts 
to  collect  the  broken  bits  and  see  if  they  could 
be  put  together, — but  the  ruin  was  irretriev- 
able. A  rose  here,  a  leaf  there, — a  little  hand 
or  foot  of  the  dainty  figure  which  had  stood 
out  on  the  china  in  such  exquisite  relief — the 
lovely  little  head  rolling  apart  from  the  body 
— the  arm  crushed  to  powder! — no! — there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  tie  the  pieces  up  in 
a  cloth  and  put  them  by  as  the  memory  of  a 
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rarity  that  once  existed.  So  it  is  with  you!  — 
I  can  pick  up  a  smile  here, — a  kiss  there!  — 
the  folly  and  sweetness  of  it  all! — a  clasp  of 
the  arms, — a  look  from  eyes  that  seemed  true, 
and  made  the  wordless  appeal  of  love  in 
glances  swift  as  fire! — all  these  were  part  of 
you,  my  broken  image,  once! — but  not  now! 
It  is  said  that  every  man  has  two  selves — one 
attractive  and  lovable, — the  other  diabolic 
and  hateful, — and,  according  to  his  own  per- 
sonal convenience  he  presents  one  side  or  the 
other.  Thus — I,  who  saw  you  first  as  "god" 
now  perceive  you  to  be  "devil" !  — a  creature 
of  mean  and  narrow  aims — one  who  mocks 
at  tenderness  as  a  fault  and  sneers  at  a  life's 
devotion — a  mere  grasping  soul  of  selfish- 
ness, taking  all  and  giving  nothing,  though 
making  an  admirable  pretence  of  loyalty. 
Yes! — you  are  what  the  Master  in  Galilee 
called  a  "whited  sepulchre," — and  yet — it 
rends  my  heart  to  think  it! — to  know  it! 
Oh,  if  I  could  build  your  kingliness  up  again, 
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how  gladly  would  I  do  it!  But — after  all 
— was  it  your  kingliness?  Was  it  not  rather 
my  queenliness?  We  women  are  adepts  in 
the  art  of  deceiving  ourselves,  and  our  Shake- 
speare's wisdom  playfully  shown  in  "Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream"  expresses  a  truth 
that  shall  last  as  long  as  Time  itself.  The 
spirit  of  Romance  is  a  "Titania"  in  every 
woman  5  but  the  man  she  elects  to  glorify  is 
seldom  more  than  a  boorish  clown  with  an 
ass's  head.  I  have  often  thought  that  the 
world's  Master-Poet  wrote  this  fairy  play  to 
point  an  example  and  moral  at  some  particu- 
lar woman — say  Penelope  Devereux,  with 
whom  it  is  said  he,  as  well  as  every  other  man, 
was  in  love, — the  brilliant,  bewitching  little 
creature  who  danced  and  sang  and  played 
havoc  with  the  hearts  of  every  male  brought 
within  the  sphere  of  her  bright  and  bewil- 
dering influence.  Her  Lord  Mount  joy,  if 
report  is  to  be  accepted,  was  very  much  of  a 
"Bottom  the  Weaver"  and  she  might  have 
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done  much  better.  But  no  woman  does  better 
that  can  do  worse!  And  many  a  delicate 
spirit  is  mysteriously  and  irresistibly  attracted 
to  a  base  and  material  piece  of  coarse  animal- 
ism in  a  kind  of  unconscious  folly  created  by 
some  mischievous  "Puck"  bent  on  trickery. 
So  now  I  bring  my  soul  to  the  bar  of  my  own 
judgment  and  ask:  What  did  I  see  in  you 
that  I  should  love  you? 
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LET  me  be  quite  honest  with  myself — 
I  thought  you  loved  me.  You  wrote 
itj  and  I  believed  it.  Therefore,  a 
close  analyst  would  say  that  my  love  for  you 
was  selfish  J  arising  from  the  gratified  sense 
that  I — I — I — was  a  prized  and  cherished 
person !  Well,  so  be  it !  The  first  suggestion 
of  love  which  you  made  in  a  letter  I  still  pos- 
sess, was  like  the  opening  of  a  window  letting 
in  the  dawn  of  a  bright  summer's  day.  Light 
flooded  my  soul, — my  heart  danced  with  a 
new  pulsation  of  exquisite  gratefulness  and 
pleasure.  That  you  should  need  me  in  your 
life! — that  you  should  seek  my  presence  as 
something  to  console  and  delight  you! — if 
God  had  given  me  an  island  of  perfect  beauty 
in  the  spaces  of  heaven  with  angels  to  wait  on 
my  bidding,  I  could  not  have  been  happier! 
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Then — your  genius!  Well,  that  remains 
with  you,  and  I  do  not  decry  it  5 — but  it  is 
dwarfed  by  your  own  actions  and  your  own 
want  of  will.  When  I  first  saw  and  ac- 
claimed your  work,  I  had  no  idea  that  you 
could  descend  to  the  tetchiness  of  an  angry 
beldame  over  small  trifles  connected  with  it, 
or  rage  and  roar  at  harmless  persons,  good 
workers  in  their  way,  who  did  not  happen  to 
agree  with  you.  There  is  nothing  so  foolish 
or  repellent  in  a  man  as  "faddishness,"  and 
of  this,  at  least,  I  judged  you  to  be  exempt. 
My  mistake  again!  I  ought  not  to  blame 
you  for  being  your  Self — the  Self  I  never 
recognised  because  I  was  too  much  engrossed 
in  building  up  another  and  different  Self 
around  you — the  Self  of  my  own  imagina- 
tion,— the  Self  you  were  not  and  never  could 
be.  The  unhappiness  of  which  I  now  com- 
plain is  of  my  own  making;  I  set  up  my  own 
idol  in  a  shrine  made  rich  with  the  jewels  of 
hope  and  faith,  deceiving  myself  into  the 
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belief  that  it  had  beauty  and  power.  So  like- 
wise does  the  poor  savage  when  he  makes  a 
god  of  clay  or  stone  and  worships  it  as  some- 
thing divine,  forgetting  that  his  own  hands 
have  formed  it  on  an  ideal  of  his  own  fancy. 
There  are  millions  of  women  who  deliber- 
ately deceive  themselves  as  I  have  done, — 
and  why?  Because  the  first  joy  of  love — 
love  which  seems  given  to  them  to  sanctify 
life, — possesses  them  with  so  much  unreason- 
ing rapture  that  they  are  unable  to  foresee 
any  end  to  its  glad  and  inspiring  influence. 
And  so  they  go  on  believing,  trusting  and 
idealising.  Then  the  veil  is  either  rudely 
torn  asunder  or  gradually  lifted,  and  the 
ugly  Real  shows  itself, — a  Real  which  is 
sometimes  so  vile  and  appalling  in  base 
selfishness,  cruelty,  vulgarity  and  harshness, 
that  it  drives  some  women  to  madness — 
or  badness — most  frequently  the  latter. 
What  shall  it  do  with  me?  I  confront  your 
"real"  self,  and  quite  calmly,  quite  dispas- 
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sionately  I  say  now — I  who  loved  you — that 
I  find  no  words  strong  enough  to  express  my 
utter  contempt  of  you!  I  can  pardon  sin,  but 
not  cowardice.  And  you  have  proved  your- 
self a  coward!  Moreover,  if  I  were  such  a 
fool  as  to  allow  the  thought  of  you  to  spoil 
my  life,  you  would  be  secretly  flattered  and 
pleased.  For  I — I  too — have  a  touch  of  that 
fire  called  Genius;  and  if  you  could  quench 
it  in  me,  you  would  do  so.  All  men  strive  to 
kill  the  divine  in  woman.  Just  as  Joseph  was 
"minded  to  put  away"  Mary  of  Nazareth, 
when  she  carried  the  God  in  her  womb,  so 
would  all  the  Josephs  of  this  world  "put 
away"  any  woman  who  is  pregnant  with 
greater  power  than  their  own.  But  though 
you  are  a  coward  I  am  not  one!  I  do  not 
propose  to  stand  weeping  outside  the  shut 
door  of  a  worthless  love — a  love  which  had 
no  glory  in  it  save  that  which  I  myself  be- 
stowed. I  am  free  of  bondage — and  I  shall 
never  wear  fetters  again.  Not  for  any  man 
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shall  I  forget  my  liberty  of  soul — and  as  you 
are  the  first  man  I  ever  loved,  so  will  you  be 
the  last!  I  would  not  honour  one  of  your 
sex  again  with  so  much  as  the  lingering  clasp 
of  a  hand!  You,  of  course,  will  mock  at 
what  you  can  easily  call  a  "far-fetched''  as- 
sertion, but  what  does  your  mockery  count 
for?  Merely  as  the  idle  mud-throwing  of  a 
street  boy  at  a  clean  window!  There  are 
both  savage  and  dull  animals  in  field  and 
forest, — but  none  of  them  could  ever  be  to 
me  in  future  so  hateful  and  repulsive  as  the 
biped  called  Man!  You  have  figured  as  his 
representative  in  treachery,  hypocrisy  and 
utter  meanness, — ^no  beast,  no  reptile  could 
act  as  you  have  done,  for  these  are  guiltless  of 
lies.  You  gathered  to  yourself  the  glory  with 
which  my  senseless  adoration  surrounded  you, 
— you  basked  in  it  with  a  comfortable  com- 
placency and  self-satisfaction,  knowing  how 
little  /  needed  to  make  my  soul  happy! — a 
look — a  kiss — a  tender  touch — a  word  of 
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praise — so  little,  so  little! — and  so  easy  for 
you  to  give!  Were  I  a  woman  of  "lax  vir- 
tue" as  they  say,  capricious,  intolerant,  insis- 
tent and  changeful,  with  all  the  clamorous 
sensualities  of  a  mistress  instead  of  the  tender- 
ness of  an  idealising  friend  and  lover,  I  have 
no  doubt  you  would  have  played  a  part  in 
such  wise  as  to  shelter  yourself  from  blame 
and  scandal;  fear  would  have  kept  you 
"loyal"  if  such  loyalty  can  be  considered 
worth  having;  but,  having  steered  clear  of 
all  social  quicksands  and  amused  yourself  by 
playing  with  a  woman's  best  emotions  and 
destroying,  one  by  one,  her  life's  illusions, 
you  still  consider  yourself  a  man  worthy  of 
respect.  Self-deception  can  be  carried  to  an 
extreme  limit,  and  you  are  an  expert  in  as- 
suming to  be  what  you  are  not!  Yet  I  do  not 
blame  you  half  as  much  as  I  blame  myself 
for  the  illusive  glamour  of  mingled  sweet- 
ness and  sadness  in  which  I  elected  to  lose  my 
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own  identity  for  a  time;  in  any  case  it  was  a 
curious  experience.  I  had  stepped  out  of  the 
commonplace  routine  of  existence  (so  I 
thought)  into  a  wonderfully  radiating  atmos- 
phere where  everything  I  had  hitherto  known 
became  new  and  vitalising  j  this,  at  least,  was 
an  agreeable  sensation  as  long  as  it  lasted. 
Now  I  have  learned  that  it  was  no  more  than 
one  of  those  many  delightful  cheats  which 
beset  us  on  all  sides  as  we  go  through  life's 
journey — in  fact  if  we  only  give  time  to 
think  about  it  we  are  cheated  from  the  first  to 
the  last,  even  when  we  look  at  the  stars  and 
see  them  as  bright  points  only,  when  they 
are  actually  worlds  larger  than  our  own.  No 
wonder  that  many  a  poor  human  creature,  be- 
wildered by  immensities,  puts  an  end  to  life 
rather  than  face  it  without  hope.  Neverthe- 
less I  am  not  sorry  to  have  been  cheated  by 
my  own  mischievous  "Puck'';  and  now  that 
I  have  shaken  the  magic  dew  from  my  eyes, 
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I  am  beginning  to  realise  that  there  are  more 
things  for  me  to  do  than  to  wait,  hand  and 
foot,  on  the  moods  of  a  man.  A  man  with 
genius, — yes,  erratic  and  more  or  less  uncer- 
tain genius — not  "great"  as  my  folly  once 
would  have  it, — ^but  certainly  a  genius  that 
would  have  made  its  mark  had  character 
companioned  it.  How  many  men  are  like 
you  in  this  one  respect! — slight  vessels  in 
which  a  wayward  Fate  has  imprisoned  small 
sparks  of  the  divine  fire,  leaving  them  to 
either  blaze  up  into  glory  or  fizzle  out  into 
dull  extinction,  according  to  the  force  which 
fans  the  flame  or  quenches  it!  I  see  your 
flame  sinking  slowly  like  a  candle  melting 
down  in  its  socket — less  and  less  its  light 
glows — that  light  which  I  fondly  dreamed 
might  send  a  brilliant  flare  across  the  wide 
spaces  of  fame! — but  I  know  now,  strange 
as  it  seems  to  myself,  that  the  "greatness"  of 
the  dream  I  had  of  you  is  solely  mine — not 
yours !  Mine  was  the  vision — mine  shall  be 
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the  realisation!  You  have  served  as  a  lay- 
figure  on  which  I  have  flung  the  gold-em- 
broidered garments  of  a  king,  disposing  them 
in  the  way  they  should  express  most  suitably 
a  form  instinct  with  dignity  and  power  3  but 
now  that  the  rich  drapery  has  fallen  off,  now 
that  I  see  the  wooden- jointed  shape  beneath, 
I  am  disposed  to  try  the  royal  robes  upon  my- 
self as  a  thing  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  pace 
forth  resplendent  in  a  freedom  of  spirit 
which  shall  at  least  be  queenly.  I  have  said, 
and  I  have  written,  that  I  would  rather  die 
than  lose  your  love — but  life  is  sweeter  than 
an  ill-placed  passion,  and  I  find  that  your 
hypocrisy  but  adds  value  to  the  beautiful  sin- 
cerity of  Nature,  that  tender  mother  who, 
when  one  of  our  cherished  toys  is  broken, 
straightway  provides  another  to  console  us. 
So, — listening  to  Her  voice,  and  gathering 
up  the  flowers  she  gives  to  me  with  all  the 
beauty  of  the  skies,  the  fields,  the  forest  and 
the  sea,  I  summon  up  my  strength  to  turn 
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from  you  as  from  an  evil  spectre  which  has 
haunted  me  as  a  kind  of  delusion — and  I 
resume  my  way — ^briefly  interrupted  by  your 
intrusion, — on  through  the  world, — alone. 
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WOULD-BE  wise  man  renowned  in 


the  world  of  letters  and  politics  tells 


^  me  that  there  can  be  no  more  un- 
fortunate woman  than  one  who  attempts  to 
distinguish  herself  in  literature  or  in  art, 
without  the  support,  approval  or  assistance  of 
some  member  of  the  "stronger"  sex. 

"Better  be  Phryne  than  Hypatia,"  he  said, 
brusquely — "Phryne  has  certain  uses — Hy- 
patia  none." 

Naturally,  this  is  the  man's  point  of  view. 
A  woman  without  "uses"  to  himself  person- 
ally is,  in  his  opinion,  an  encumbrance  on  the 
road  of  life — that  road,  which  he  considers  is 
made  especially  for  his  feet  to  walk  on,  with 
his  "help-meet"  or  many  "help-meets"  lag- 
ging meekly  behind  him.  Therefore,  I, 
who  have  decided  to  walk  on  a  path  of  mine 
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own  making,  shall  meet  with  no  companions 
and  receive  no  sympathy.  But — as  I  need 
neither — this  matters  little.  I  have  already 
discovered  how  keenly  men  grudge  me  the 
position  I  have  won,  the  money  I  have  earned, 
the  home  I  have  made.  Not  one  of  them  has 
helped  me— God  be  thanked  for  that!  And 
you — you,  who  sought  my  love  and  obtained 
it — you,  even  you,  owe  a  portion  of  such  re- 
nown as  you  have  recently  won  in  the  art- 
world,  to  me\  Yes, — deny  it  as  you  may  and 
as  you  will,  you  are  only  one  of  the  many 
men  who  have  been  helped  to  fame  and  for- 
tune by  the  ungrudging  devotion  and  service 
of  women  who  loved  them!  The  memory 
of  such  women  has  perished,  because  the 
graceless  and  ungrateful  creatures  they 
loaded  with  benefits,  elect  to  stand  on  their 
graves,  declaring  "I — I  alone! — alone  I  did 
it!"  Nevertheless  I  sometimes  think  the 
great  powers  of  Light  and  Sound  pervading 
all  space  must  have  many  records  of  "deeds 
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wrought  by  prayer,"  and  the  unselfishness 
and  life-sacrifice  of  women  for  whom  love 
— even  a  despised  love — sufficed ! 

And  now  let  me  rejoice  in  the  news  that 
has  just  come  to  me  on  the  light  wings  of 
rumour,  you  are  to  be  married.  With  all  my 
heart  I  congratulate  you! — and  myself!  I 
realise  now,  that  during  the  whole  period  of 
your  assumed  devotion  to  me,  and  while  you 
took  advantage  of  my  hospitality,  used  my 
friends,  and  assisted  yourself  through  my  in- 
fluence, you  were  busy  preparing  the  way  to 
a  safe  shelter  from  the  worries  of  the  world 
by  paying  court  to  a  wealthy  woman,  "sole 
daughter  of  the  house  and  heart"  of  a  mil- 
lionaire. She  has  accepted  you,  as  well  she 
might — it  is  possibly  her  last  chance — 
though  who  knows? — even  a  pug-face  could 
secure  a  husband,  if  cash  went  with  it.  It  is 
to  be  a  grand  wedding, — all  the  cheap  news- 
grinders  of  the  press  are  beginning  to  talk  of 
you  as  the  "celebrated"  artist — (though  you 
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were  never  in  the  least  celebrated  till  I  knew 
you!)  and  you  will  have  an  earl  for  your 
"best  man"!  Such  an  Earl!  a  "new"  crea- 
tion of  aluminium  aristocracy — offered  and 
purchased  when  Honours  were  "easy"! 
Honestly  speaking,  I  can  write  it  down  here 
that  my  heart  has  regained  all  its  half-lost 
gaiety  and  gladness  since  I  knew  of  your 
approaching  fate!  It  may  be  very  primitive 
of  me  to  want  vengeance  for  a  wrong,  but  I 
confess  I  am  not  without  this  desire,  and  I 
could  wish  no  heavier  punishment  for  you 
than  union  with  the  woman  you  have  chosen! 
In  this  record  of  my  love's  folly  I  have  said 
that  I  would  not  be  your  wife  for  the  world 
— and  I  maintain  this  assertion.  I  am  more 
than  ever  convinced  that  I  was  right  when  I 
made  such  a  declaration,  and  I  am  right  in  re- 
peating it.  Especially  now,  when  I  have  had 
your  character  fully  revealed  to  me.  What 
a  desert  you  would  make  of  a  home! — arid, 
monotonous,  and  ordered  for  Self  only!  But 
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with  the  woman  you  are  about  to  wed,  that 
will  not  matter, — she  will  pay  far  less  heed 
to  you  than  to  her  chijfons^  and  she  will 
amuse  herself  in  the  many  ways  her  money 
can  command  with  little,  if  any,  thought  of 
your  convenience  or  comfort.  This  is  as 
it  should  be  for  a  man  like  you.  Inasmuch  as 
you  do  not  value  love, — it  is  with  you  a  mere 
impulse  of  pleasure,  not  to  be  continued  be- 
yond "the  game,'' — and  I  am  a  fool  for  ever 
having  considered  it  seriously.  I  am  assured 
that  no  man  ever  desires  a  love  that  should 
last  long, — it  would  "bore''  him  to  death!  — 
and  all  the  lovely  lies  worded  by  poets  on  the 
subject  are  only  the  natural  accompaniments 
of  the  all-mastering  lie  of  love  itself.  I  am 
fain  to  believe  this,  for  all  the  lives  of  the 
poets  prove  it.  Their  swift  changes  of  feel- 
ing were  like  the  English  weather,  now  hot, 
now  cold, — and  the  women  who  loved  them 
must  have  had  many  difficult  hours  and  days. 
I  have  come  to  the  pass  of  disliking  poetry 
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because  of  its  insincerity — just  as  I  dislike 
the  resonant  and  nobly  expressed  essays  of 
philosophers,  because  in  their  actual  living 
they  show  themselves  often  too  weak-spirited 
to  follow  their  own  teachings.  And  I  smile 
as  I  recall  the  beautiful  things  ^ou  have  said! 
— even  3/0^/ — all  meaningless! — wonderful 
word-weavings  of  what  you  implied  were 
your  own  emotions, — occasional  flashes  of 
wit  and  humour  which  I  fancy  were  echoes 
of  some  past  and  gone  entertainment,  but 
which  I  accepted  as  the  scintillation  of  the 
brilliant  brain  wherewith  my  deluding  fancy 
endowed  you !  — what  a  marvellous  man-doll 
you  were  in  my  exaggerated  notions  of  you! 
— I  could  scourge  myself  after  the  fashion  of 
the  mediaeval  nuns  in  the  way  of  repentance 
for  what  was  a  positive  crime  against  my 
better  reason,  and  an  outrageous  wrong  done 
to  my  higher  self!  Well,  it  is  all  over  and 
ended  now,  and  it  has  left  me  not  much  the 
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worse  for  the  experience,  despite  my  past  be- 
lief that  to  lose  you  would  be  to  lose  life  it- 
self! Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  life  is 
sweeter  than  it  was  before, — I  am  conscious 
of  such  a  wonderful  freedom  that  my  soul 
is  like  a  happy  bird  in  air,  flying,  flying 
higher,  and  ever  nearer  the  sun! — and  sing- 
ing as  it  soars  in  glorious  liberty!  //  I  were 
about  to  tie  the  knot  of  matrimony  with  you 
instead  of  the  rich  nonentity  who  will  con- 
summate that  deed  before  the  month  is  out, 
I  might  well  be  truly  miserable,  seeing  noth- 
ing before  me  but  a  hopeless  and  useless 
future — but  now — now — the  place  I  shall 
take  will  be  far  higher  than  any  that  you  can 
ever  occupy,  for  you  will  kill  your  Art  in  the 
slothful  ease  of  living  on  your  wife^s  money 
— while  I — owing  nothing  to  any  man  or 
woman,  shall  stand  apart  free  of  favour  or 
bondage,  and  shall  be  able  to  run  without 
hindrance  towards  the  goal  I  have  in  sight. 
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Is  that  goal  worth  winning?  I  think  so! 
But  we  shall  see!  It  is  at  any  rate  less  com- 
monplace than  yours,  and  more  enshrined  in 
self-respect! 
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TO-DAY  the  sun  is  shining,  and  my 
garden  is  full  of  song.  A  joyous 
choir  of  thrushes  are  piping  their 
impressions  of  the  near  spring — and  there  is 
a  delicate  scent  of  young  flowers  wafted  on 
every  puff  of  the  light,  warm  wind.  I  walk 
to  and  fro  on  the  soft  green  grass,  happy  to 
an  almost  indescribable  point  of  happiness, — 
and  just  as  I  could  not  analyse  my  emotion 
when  you  were  my  all  in  all,  so  now  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  define  the  wonderful  elasticity  and 
lightness  of  my  spirit  when  I  know  that  you 
are  less  than  nothing  in  my  count  of  life! 
All  the  world  seems  to  be  mine  to  have  and 
to  hold — -there  is  no  one  to  dispute  my  pos- 
session of  its  beauty, — and  I  who  dolefully 
considered  that  without  you  I  should  find  the 
very  universe  empty  have  discovered  that  the 
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attraction  of  woman  for  man,  and  man  for 
woman  is  of  a  curiously  varying  kind,  liable 
to  as  many  changes  as  the  wind  and  more 
influenced  by  trifles  than  tragedies.  While 
the  "glamour"  is  at  its  rosiest  height,  it  seems 
to  absorb  all  other  interests,  just  as  a  fever 
heats  the  blood  and  works  the  brain  into  de- 
lirium,— ^but  when  the  "crisis''  is  past,  how 
soothing  is  the  cool  water  of  peace  and  the 
hush  of  solitude!  Quite  possibly  I  might 
never  have  experienced  the  restful  joy  of  my 
present  days,  had  I  not  plunged  into  the  vor- 
tex of  your  brief  passion  for  me,  and  ac- 
cepted your  lies  as  truth.  So  then,  all  is  well ! 
I  have  received  an  invitation  to  your  wed- 
ding, which  I  accept  with  pleasure!  I  look 
at  the  shining  paper,  printed  in  silver  type — 
the  conventional  sort  of  thing — precisely  the 
same  style  in  which  my  grocer,  a  kindly,  hon- 
est man,  informed  me  of  the  marriage  of  his 
only  daughter  the  other  day.  We  can  sel- 
dom hit  upon  anything  original  in  the  fash- 
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ion  of  these  things!  Oh,  but  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  a  grocer  and  an  artist!  — 
a  possible  R.A.!  Is  there?  Not  so  much  as 
seems!  The  grocer  sells  his  goods  for  money, 
— so  does  the  artist.  The  grocer  is  some- 
times,— not  always — fraudulent;  is  not  the 
artist  equally  so?  When  he  paints  the  por- 
trait of  a  millionaire  who  is  artistically  un- 
paintable? — just  for  so  much  cash  down? 
Much  talk  there  is  and  always  will  be  of 
"high  ideals,'^  "art  for  art's  sake,"  and  all  the 
old  "high-brow"  jargon,  but  a  full  pocket  is 
as  much  the  aim  of  the  artist  as  of  the  grocer 
— and  you  yourself  are  an  excellent  example 
of  the  prevailing  sentiment. 

And  You,  whom  so  lately  I  called  "be- 
loved"— you  have  a  kind  of  "cuteness" 
— for  it  has  dawned  upon  you  that  art, 
so  greatly  honoured  in  the  ancient  days, 
is  little  more  now  than  a  drug  in  the  mar- 
ket— as  few  care  for  pictures  as  for  poems. 
The  cheap  cinema  supplies  all  that  the 
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mob  ask  for  pictoriallyj  and  the  real  genius 
of  drawing,  colouring  and  rendering  is 
fast  perishing  for  lack  of  appreciation 
and  encouragement.  But  then — what  mat- 
ters it?  Preachers  and  teachers  are  as- 
suring the  world  that  there  is  no  God, — 
no  moral  force  of  Right  or  Wrong,  and 
that  what  we  call  the  Beautiful  and  the 
True  is  only  the  particular  view  we  our- 
selves elect  to  take.  So  it  is,  and  even  so 
let  it  be!  But  there  are  yet  a  few  who  cling 
to  the  topmost  masts  of  the  sinking  ship  of 
civilisation,  and  who  strive  to  keep  their  eyes 
on  a  guiding  star!  That  star  for  me  used  to 
be  Love, — the  hope  of  Love, — the  faith  in 
Love.  What  is  it  now?  I  hardly  know!  — 
yet  I  still  discern  a  light  through  the  gloom, 
— a  light  to  which  I  cannot  give  a  name. 
Looking  back  through  the  vista  of  past  years 
I  can  but  smile  at  the  folly  of  my  dreams! 
But  I  am  thankful  I  had  and  still  have  the 
power  to  go  on  dreaming!  As  a  girl  I  used 
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to  picture  the  lover  I  might  win — the  mar- 
riage I  might  make, — the  children  I  might 
possess — the  happy  home  I  might  dwell  in, 
surrounded  with  creatures  of  affection — 
visions  all,  as  airy  as  the  film-like  sunset 
clouds  that  trail  their  glitter  across  the  wan- 
ing blue  of  evening, — yet  they  were  harmless 
visions  and  innocent.  Sometimes  I  wonder 
why  we  are  permitted  to  thus  "visualise'^ 
possibilities  of  happiness  which  never  come? 
Except,  as  a  cynic  has  said,  that  "Life  is  a 
cheat,  designed  to  trick  us  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end.''  Yet  why  the  trick?  In 
what  consists  the  joke?  I  appreciate  hu- 
mour,— but  one  likes  to  see  where  it 
comes  in! 

I  shall,  I  expect,  be  thoroughly  amused 
when  I  go  to  your  wedding.  A  wedding  is, 
at  all  seasons,  a  kind  of  comedy,  or  solemn 
farce.  Can  it  be  otherwise  in  these  our  mod- 
ern days  of  advancement?  A  man  and  wo- 
man stand  up  before  an  altar  to  a  God  in 
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whom  they  do  not  believe,  and  swear  to  take 
each  other  for  better  for  worse  till  death  do 
them  part,  knowing  that  the  divorce  court  is 
always  in  the  background  as  a  convenient 
matter  of  "arrangement."  And  the  society 
friends  of  the  man  and  woman  assemble  to 
the  solemn  strains  of  the  organ  and  watch 
them  go  through  the  ceremony  with  more  or 
less  indifference  and  boredom — then,  wed- 
ding cake  is  cut,  champagne  is  drunk,  and 
the  wedded  pair  drive  away  amid  a  shower 
of  paper  confetti^  and  the  affair  is  over.  To 
talk  of  such  a  performance  as  a  "sacrament" 
is  pure  blasphemy.  You,  I  know,  care  noth- 
ing for  it — for  I  have  heard  you  mock  at 
marriage  and  call  it  a  fetter  of  love.  Prob- 
ably you  may  be  right.  "To  be  forced  to  kiss 
the  same  woman  every  night  and  morning 
for  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  would 
kill  the  most  romantic  passion  that  ever  ex- 
isted"— said  a  French  wit  in  one  of  his  pun- 
gent essays.  And,  as  I  have  already  writ- 
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ten,  I  would  not  have  been  your  wife  for  the 
world!  Frankly  speaking,  I  compassionate 
the  unfortunate  creature  who  is  to  take  that 
situation! 
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WHAT  a  joyous  dance  of  the  hours 
it  has  been! — this  morning  of 
mingled  shower  and  sunshine!  — 
this  morning  of  your  marriage!  The  only 
blot  on  the  fairness  of  nature  was  yourself! 
— and  your  wedding  procession!  You,  in 
your  tight  frock-coat  with  a  white  flower  in 
your  button-hole  (was  it  the  emblem  of  a 
stainless  life,  to  match  the  rest  of  your  hypoc- 
risy?), your  well-brushed  hair,  your  care- 
fully shaven  face,  wearing  a  smirk  of  self- 
satisfaction  and  general  propitiation!  And 
your  rich  bride — poor,  thin,  miserable-look- 
ing creature,  with  a  jaundiced  skin  made 
yellower  by  the  contrasting  whiteness  of  wed- 
ding gown  and  veil, — could  any  woman  have 
presented  a  less  attractive  appearance!  I  saw 
you  wince  as  I  entered  the  church, — ^but  the 
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"wince"  was  more  pronounced  at  the  recep- 
tion held  after  the  ceremony,  when  your 
"best  man/'  the  newly-created  Earl,  asked: 
"Who  is  that  pretty  woman?"  The  "pretty 
woman"  was  Me! — ^just  think  of  it! — what 
a  bitter  pill  of  chagrin  for  you  to  swallow! 
You  would  have  given  a  great  deal  had  I 
sulked  and  refused  to  be  present  at  your  mar- 
riage; you  would  have  given  still  more  had 
I  presented  myself  as  a  picture  of  grief,  hol- 
low-eyed, pale  and  despairing;  but  to  see  me 
radiant  and  smiling,  dressed  too  in  the  finest 
and  most  exquisite  taste  available  to  women 
of  knowledge  and  culture,  was  almost  more 
than  you  could  stand.  I  stepped  up  and 
shook  hands  with  you — whose  arms  had 
clasped  me  to  your  heart — yoe/,  whose  lips 
had  sworn  an  "eternal"  love! — ^jou^  who 
looked  to  me  as  you  are  now,  no  more  than  a 
tailor's  well-dressed  model!  I  shook  hands 
with  your  bride  and  murmured  congratula- 
tions, noting  her  vague  and  unillumined 
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smile! — and  then  betook  myself  to  the  re- 
freshment "buffet"  to  drink  "the  health  of 
bride  and  bridegroom"  in  "Moet  and 
Chandon"  and  to  swallow  an  inch  of  indiges- 
tible cake.  There  I  found  myself  surrounded 
by  a  crowd  of  your  sex, — was  it  myself  or  my 
dress  I  wonder  that  evoked  their  many  el- 
egant flatteries? — some  of  which  you  heard, 
and  showed  yourself  not  too  well  pleased!  — 
till  at  last  your  just- wedded  wife  went  away 
to  change  her  dress  for  travelling.  Then — I 
know  not  how  it  chanced — ^you  came  up  to 
me  with  one  quick  stride,  and  caught  my 
hand — 

"I  do  not  forget!"  you  said  in  a  quick, 
harsh  whisper — "You  may  think  I  do! — but 
I  do  not!  Defy  me  as  you  will  I  shall  al- 
ways remember!" 

I  laughed,  out  of  sheer  surprise  and 
amusement. 

"Defy  you? "  I  said — "What  need  have  I 
of  defiance?  And  why  should  you  remem- 
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ber  anything  or  anybody  in  particular?  You 
are  happy! — and  I  am  more  than  happy!'' 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  you  said, 
angrily — "  ^More  than  happy?'  " 

I  drew  my  hand  away  from  yours. 

"Yes!"  I  answered — "More  than  happy 
to  be  free  of  you!" 

With  that  I  smiled,  nodded  in  the  usual 
conventional  way  and  moved  off  among  the 
other  guests.  And  I  saw  you  no  more  till 
with  your  newly-married  wife  you  entered 
her  motor-car  (not  our  si )  and  were  whirled 
off  amid  a  shower  of  the  stupid  "confetti" 
which  is  apparently  "de  rigueur"  as  an  em- 
blem of  good  luck  at  a  wedding.  And  so  it 
was  all  over; — it  is  all  over!  Your  "best 
man,"  the  brand-new  Earl,  fastened  his  com- 
pany upon  me  for  a  time,  commenting  on 
your  "luck"  in  having  married  money. 

"Such  a  good  thing  for  an  artist^^  he  said. 
"People  aren't  buying  pictures  nowadays, 
and  he  would  have  ended  in  a  cheap  lodging 
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and  food  troubles  soon.  Now  he  can  give 
full  rein  to  his  genius.'^ 

"If  genius  remains  alive  in  him'' — I  an- 
swered— "But  probably  it  is  already  killed!" 

The  Earl  stuck  a  monocle  in  his  eye  and 
stared  at  me. 

"Already  killed?"  he  echoed — "Why  do 
you  say  that?" 

"Wealth  and  Genius  never  couple  well," 
I  replied — "They  ought  to  do  so  but  they 
don't.  No  rich  man  was  ever  really  great 
mentally  or  spiritually.  It  takes  a  lot  of 
crushing  the  rocks  to  produce  a  diamond!" 

He  smiled  vaguely,  and  as  I  could  see, 
tabulated  me  in  his  mind  as  "one  of  those 
queer  women,  don't-cher-know,  with  ideas! 
.  .  .  a  bit  neurotic!"  and  went  off  on  his 
own  bent  of  pleasure  for  the  moment.  The 
wedding  crowd  soon  dispersed — and  I  came 
home — home  to  my  own  quiet  abode,  earned 
by  own  brain  and  hand — home  to  the  very 
place  which  I  had  once  thought  was  made 
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more  hallowed  by  your  presence.  I  wan- 
dered into  the  garden,  and  sat  for  a  few  min- 
utes on  the  old  bench  where  you  had  often 
watched  the  sunset  with  me — and  then  I 
went  into  the  little,  peaceful  library  where 
you  had  first  said  you  "loved"  me!  Love!  — 
how  that  word  is  blasphemed  every  day!  I 
can  honestly  say  I  "loved"  you, — loved  you 
with  every  fibre  of  my  being — you  were  ac- 
tual life  to  me,  and  there  was  nothing  I 
would  not  have  done  for  your  sake!  But 
then— I  was  loving  not  the  actual  "you,"  but 
a  fine  figment  or  "image"  of  you  created  and 
upheld  by  my  own  brain.  It  was  a  noble 
image — guiltless  altogether  of  any  meanness 
or  lie.  And  now  that  it  has  shredded  away 
into  mist  and  air,  I  cannot  say  I  am  either 
sorry  or  glad.  I  seem  to  have  dreamed  of  an 
impossible  good — and  now,  being  awake,  I 
let  the  dream  go.  The  saddest  part  of  my 
awakening  is  that  I  realise  the  fact  that  there 
is  very  little,  if  any,  "Love"  in  the  world 
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such  as  I  have  imagined  it  might  be.  The 
desert  of  life  seems  more  arid  under  this 
scorching  glare  of  a  cruel  truth.  And  I 
must  try  to  get  back  to  my  dreams  if  I  can, 
— and  still  believe  in  them  even  if  they  are 
never  realised.  It  is  better  to  rest  the  mind 
on  imagined  beauty,  than  deny  beauty's  ex- 
istence. But  I  utterly  repudiate  that  line  of 
Keats  which  is  so  often  quoted: 

"Beauty  is  Truth,  Truth,  Beauty!" 

For  Truth  is  not  Beauty, — and  the  deeper 
we  delve  into  the  facts  of  life  the  less  of 
beauty  we  find,  and  the  more  of  repulsive- 
ness  and  pain.  We  find  "Nature  red  in  tooth 
and  claw''  as  thoroughly  ^^^-beautiful,  and 
the  relations  of  the  sexes,  unless  softened  by 
the  glamour  of  unreal  romance,  are  not  con- 
ducive to  mutual  respect,  or  likely  to  lead  to 
any  higher,  purer  mentality.  If  we  faced 
the  "truth"  of  the  Sun,  we  should  perish  in 
the  heat  of  its  flames  thousands  of  miles  high 
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— it  is  because  its  "truth"  is  concealed  by  a 
disguising  atmosphere  that  we  are  able  to 
draw  our  life  from  its  sustenance.  And  Love 
is  like  the  Sun — it  destroys  us  if  it  is  not 
veiled  by — deceit? 
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I BELIEVE  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
a  man  of  genius  is  unsuitable,  as  a  hus- 
band— equally,  a  woman  of  genius  is 
unsuitable  as  a  wife.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  lordly  Man  asserts  that  no 
woman  has  genius, — he  alone  monopolises 
the  vibrant  flame !  So  be  it !  Lookers-on  see 
the  most  of  the  game!  In  all  literary  history 
men  of  genius  have  frequently  exhibited 
themselves  as  fools  or  blackguards, — where- 
fore it  becomes  questionable  as  to  whether  the 
freak-power  is  worth  the  candle  for  its  burn- 
ing! Latterly  I  have  been  reading  Shelley — 
and  I  cannot  blame  his  father,  Sir  Timothy, 
for  declining  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
him.  To  put  it  plainly,  the  poet  was  an  un- 
principled rascal,  and  all  his  fine  weaving  of 
verse  can  make  him  nothing  else.  His  athe- 
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ism  was  a  "pose" — the  "pose''  of  an  abnor- 
mally self-sufficient  young  man,  who  in  the 
first  hot  effusions  of  his  brain,  conceived 
himself  capable  of  re-modelling  the  uni- 
verse, yet  was  totally  lacking  in  the  very 
first  beginnings  of  decency  and  order.  His 
desertion  of  his  first  wife  Harriet  Westbrook 
and  his  child  lanthe,  to  run  away  with  Mary 
Godwin  was  utterly  inexcusable — ^but  surely 
the  limit  of  lowness  was  reached  when  he 
had  the  impudence  to  write  to  the  unfor- 
tunate Harriet  and  ask  for  a  loan  of  Twenty 
Pounds  to  pay  his  and  Mary's  travelling  ex- 
penses? Did  she  lend  it?  Poor  fool  as  she 
was,  she  gave  it, — her  end  was  suicide  by 
drowning  in  the  Serpentine,  and  by  a  strange 
coincidence  of  mystical  justice,  his  end  was 
likewise  by  drowning,  though  not  self- 
sought.  But  to  him,  as  to  her,  came  the 
choking  weight  of  water,  the  stifling  of 
the  breath,  the  agonised  struggle  against  the 
sufi'ocation  of  death, — and  it  was  right 
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that  he  should  meet  the  same  sort  of  "finale" 
as  that  to  which  his  callous  selfishness 
had  condemned  his  miserable  wife.  Yet 
all  the  world  (of  men)  acclaim  him  as  a 
"transcendent  genius" — and  I  try  to  find  out 
where  this  "transcendent"  quality  can  be 
found.  Half  his  poetry  is  utterly  incompre- 
hensible— it  is  of  no  service  either  to  uplift 
or  to  inspire.  Two  poems  alone  are  perfect 
—the  "Ode  to  the  Skylark"— and  "The 
Cloud."  These  the  world  may  well  be  grate- 
ful for.  But  the  rest? — "Alastor"  is  but 
"wild  and  whirling  words" — "The  Revolt 
of  Islam"  the  same — apparently  written 
without  more  method  than  a  delirious  man 
may  have  in  a  dream.  "The  Cenci"  is  an 
abominable  piece  of  work, — the  subject 
should  never  have  been  touched, — but  for 
some  minds,  obscene  things  have  a  mysteri- 
ous attraction,  just  as  the  verse  of  Oscar 
Wilde  is  praised  as  it  never  would  have  been, 
had  he  not  proved  himself  worse  than  any 
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beast  of  the  field  in  practised  vice.  To  know 
and  to  understand  the  true  Shelley,  one 
should  read  his  "Letters" — particularly 
those  to  Elizabeth  Hitchener,  who,  after  all 
his  mad  protestations  of  "eternal"  adoration, 
became  for  him  "the  brown  demon" !  What 
a  lesson  that  Kitchener  episode  is  to  women 
who  imagine  poets  are  in  love  with  them! 

Well,  I  never  fancied  a  "poet."  I  elected 
a  painter — with  as  unsatisfactory  results  as 
any  "poet"  might  bring!  I  imagined  you — 
you — were  a  "genius"!  but  now  I  come  to 
scan  your  work  in  cold  blood,  I  see  that  its 
wonder  was  but  the  glamour  of  my  own  en- 
thusiasm. There  is  much  bad  art  in  it — 
faulty  drawing  and  meretricious  colour.  In 
a  portrait  you  have  recently  exhibited  of  a 
wealthy  American  woman,  the  hands  are 
mere  daubs, — they  might  be  the  hands  of 
Elizabeth  Hitchener!  In  fact  I  see  now  that 
you  cannot  draw  a  hand — it  is  beyond  the 
"trick"  of  your  skill  which  I  thought  might 
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be  inspiration.  Yes,  I  thought,  fool  was  I! 
— that  you  might  even  be  capable  of  creating 
another  "Monna  Lisa"!  Alas!  Not  for 
you,  not  for  you  the  high  ravishment  of  the 
Italian  dreamers! — not  for  you  the  clear  per- 
ception, the  delicate  patience  and  pains  of  the 
true  artist! — your  Self  obscured  your  view 
and  distorted  your  perspective.  And  now,  if 
you  so  choose, — you  need  not  work  at  all. 
You  can  live  on  your  wife's  money.  How 
delightful!  To  lounge  all  day  in  comfort, 
smoking  the  eternal  pipe  or  cigar,  talking 
consequentially  about  "art"  as  if  you  were 
cognisant  of  its  beginning  and  end! — you 
alone!  Shall  I  make  you  or  break  you?  I 
had  begun  to  "make"  you, — your  work  was 
beginning  to  attract  public  notice,  and  why? 
Because  /  had  praised  it!  I  can  go  on  prais- 
ing it,  if  I  elect  to  do  so — but  I  will  not,  in- 
asmuch as  now  I  see  it  is  not  worth  praising! 
It  was  only  the  glamour  of  my  love  for  you 
that  made  me  think  it  reputable.  Illusion 
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threw  its  veil  over  your  canvas,  and  made  me 
see  a  great  picture  where  there  was  none. 
Like  a  poor  film  on  the  screen,  it  has  van- 
ished; and  I  am  fully  conscious  that  neither 
I  nor  the  world  has  lost  anything  valuable! 

On  the  whole  I  daresay  you  have  chosen 
wisely.  Nowadays  the  consummation  of 
anything  in  Art  or  Literature  demands  hard 
work,  self-sacrifice,  comfortless  days  and 
restless  nights,  with  but  scant  reward.  The 
people, — the  Peoples — are  turning  their 
backs  on  all  Idealism, — they  care  little  or 
nothing  for  Poetry  or  Painting, — they  say, 
and  say  rightly,  that  they  can  do  without 
either.  A  swift  motor-car — or  motor-cycle 
— the  power  of  speeding  from  one  place  to 
another  as  rapidly  as  possible,  with  or  with- 
out any  object  in  view — this  kind  of  thing 
appeals  to  the  million  far  more  persuasively 
than  a  fine  picture  or  a  fine  book.  It  may 
be  well  for  those  who  can  and  will  keep  the 
light  burning  "till  the  Bridegroom  cometh'' 
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— ^who  will  write  noble  things,  and  paint 
pictures  of  forms  and  scenes  of  beauty  for 
the  discerning  few — it  may,  as  I  say,  be  well, 
— it  may  as  easily  be  ill.  For  the  Light- 
Bringers  are  bound  to  carry  the  flickering 
flame  through  pestilential  fogs  of  human 
prejudice,  breathings  of  miasma,  and  break- 
neck storms  of  bitter  opposition,  and  even  if 
they  succeed  in  creating  something  of  a  flare, 
it  is  a  flare  that  soon  trails  itself  out  and  is 
quickly  forgotten.  Only  the  other  day  I 
stood  looking  at  Romney's  picture  of  Emma 
Hamilton  as  "The  Ambassadress" — and  my 
thoughts  at  once  flew  to  the  drear,  dank  spot 
where  Romney  himself  lies  buried.  Over 
the  poor  bones  of  the  great  painter  of  beauty, 
ugly  weeds  and  poisonous  plants  twist  and 
twine  in  malodorous  festoons— the  stone  that 
covers  him  is  almost  hidden  by  their  uncouth 
serpentine  girdle.  Equally  desolate  is  the 
last  resting  place  of  Carlyle,  who  thundered 
the  Gospel  of  Work  in  tones  that  still  ring  in 
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the  souls  of  the  adventurous  and  independent 
seekers  after  truth — and  I,  in  my  poor  lim- 
itation of  intelligence,  cannot  help  wonder- 
ing— "Was  it  worth  while?"  Was  it  worth 
while  for  Romney  to  desert  a  faithful  wife, 
to  whom  he  returned,  like  a  sick  prodigal,  old 
and  mad,  to  be  cared  for  tenderly  and  without 
reproach  till  he  died?  Was  it  worth  while 
to  spend  precious  time,  as  Carlyle  did,  in 
writing  his  "Frederick  the  Great''  which 
nobody  reads  nowadays,  and  nobody  wants 
to  read,  to  the  grim  alienation  of  every 
gentle  sentiment,  every  domestic  happiness 
and  peace?  To  make  "home"  a  burden  and 
a  difficulty  for  the  sake  of  "Frederick  the 
Great"?  The  self-sufficiency  of  the  men  who 
imagine  they  have  "genius"  is  one  of  the  sad- 
dest spectacles  on  earth!  Everything  must 
give  way  to  these  proclaimed  owners  of  the 
"divine  spark" — their  "opinions"  are  ab- 
solute,— no  matter  how  rude  they  are  in 
speech,  or  uncouth  in  conduct,  their  "genius" 
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is  offered  as  an  excuse  for  bad  manners  and 
scandalous  behaviour!  I  would  assert  that 
it  is  not  real  "genius"  that  comports  itself 
thus,  but  merely  the  "mania  of  conceit"  often 
pampered  by  cheap  newspaper  flattery.  And 
so  I  leave  it  at  that, — for  I  honestly  think 
your  "genius"  was  of  this  quality,  and  that  I, 
loving  you  as  I  did,  pampered  you  more  thor- 
oughly than  any  press  agent  would  do  for  a 
hundred  pounds  a  day!  In  this  kind  of  hero- 
worship,  women  are  fools — and  men  know  it. 
If  a  Jack  Straw  would-be  poet  or  dramatist 
can  only  get  a  woman  to  adore  the  shape  of 
his  head,  the  cut  of  his  beard  and  contour  of 
his  foot,  he  is  "made" — made  more  swiftly 
and  thoroughly  into  a  dandled  doll  "genius" 
of  the  time  than  if  he  were  a  Shakespeare! 

I  walk  solitary  in  my  garden  now,  not 
looking  for  other  company  than  that  of  the 
birds  and  blossoms — not  waiting,  as  I  used  to 
do,  for  the  sound  of  your  step  on  the  gravel 
path, — -not  hastening,  as  was  my  custom, 
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with  a  happy  heart,  to  welcome  you,  as 
eagerly  as  one  might  welcome  the  light  of 
the  sun  after  many  hours  of  darkness!  I  see 
the  roses  nodding  their  pretty  heads  together 
in  apparent  comradeship — there  is  a  thrush 
singing  on  a  branch  of  blossom,  and  I  know 
there  is  something  in  the  soul  of  the  bird 
which  I  have  lost,  and  which  I  shall  never 
find  again.  I  recognise  that  there  is  an  emp- 
tiness where  once  there  was  a  fulness.  My 
own  fault  entirely! — for  it  was  I,  myself, 
who  brimmed  the  cup  of  foolish  joy — I,  my- 
self, who  believed  in  "love"  as  a  real  and 
lasting  glory!  And  I  begin  to  wonder  if, 
after  all,  love  exists?  One  sees  lovers  wed- 
ded, and  in  a  few  years  after  marriage  they 
fall  away  from  one  another,  bored  and  dis- 
satisfied,— of  course  there  are  exceptions, 
where  husbands  and  wives  live  "happily  ever 
afterwards,"  content  with  the  uneventful 
domestic  round  and  the  conventional  follow- 
ing of  "social"  order — ^but  I  imagine,  per- 
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haps  wrongly,  that  matrimony  in  the  major- 
ity of  cases,  means  boredom.  "I  married," 
said  a  woman  to  me  once — "in  order  to  es- 
cape a  lonely  old  age — but  I  lost  my  husband, 
and  my  two  sons  were  killed  in  the  War,  so  I 
am  alone,  after  all.  One  cannot  slip  the  loop 
of  destiny." 

Her  precautions  against  solitude  were  un- 
availing. It  often  seems  that  what  we  try 
to  avoid  comes  running  after  us  to  deal  us  a 
back-handed  blow.  Family  life  is  the  nat- 
ural intent  of  creation, — yet  how  curiously 
it  is  arranged.  In  the  world  of  beasts  and 
birds,  we  see  the  young  progeny  hurled,  as 
it  were,  by  their  parents,  out  to  make  their 
own  living  as  soon  as  they  can  crawl  or  fly, — 
in  the  world  of  men  and  women  the  same 
course  of  action  is  more  or  less  followed — 
boys  and  girls  are  sent  to  school  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  once  they  have  reached  adoles- 
cence, they  are,  for  the  most  part,  set  to  shift 
for  themselves:  and  love,  family  "love,"  goes 
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to  the  wall.  Girls  leave  their  mothers  with- 
out regret, — boys  do  the  same, — and  in  years 
to  come  the  "family''  is  so  dispersed  that 
brothers  hardly  know  each  other  (in  some 
cases  it  would  appear  they  hardly  wish  to 
know  each  other!  )  and  sisters,  unless  brought 
up  on  the  most  antiquated  "village"  senti- 
ment, show  but  the  slightest  interest  in  each 
other's  well-being  or  personality.  "Love" 
has  as  little  to  do  with  them  as  it  has  with  the 
parent  swans  who  fight  their  cygnets  away 
from  the  nest  and  from  all  the  haunts  of  their 
birthplace  with  the  fiercest  clamour  and 
sword-like  thrust  of  wing.  Whereby  it  may 
be  suggested  that  "Love"  is  not  a  natural 
emotion,  but  a  beautiful  sentiment  imagined 
by  a  Dreamer  of  the  Ideal, — an  impulse  so 
delicate  and  pure  that  it  has  been  received  as 

the  true  explanation  of  God!    And  yet  ! 

How  was  it,  I  wonder,  that  my  foolish  heart 
leaped  to  your  first  glance  and  word  of  ten- 
derness?   There  was  nothing  of  physical  at- 
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traction,  or  sex,  or  desire,  in  the  swift  mag- 
netism that  drew  my  soul  towards  you, — it 
was  something  altogether  inexplicable  and 
puzzling  to  my  own  mind.  For,  to  be  hon- 
est, you  are  not  an  attractive  personality. 
You  are  not  what  is  called  a  "well  set-up 
man," — you  are  past  your  best  prime,  and 
there  are  many  "ways"  about  you  which  are 
hardly  likeable, — "ways"  which  will  declare 
themselves  in  the  new  life  of  comfortable  do- 
mesticity you  have  now  embarked  upon.  I 
saw  and  realised  those  "ways"  but  would  not 
see  and  would  not  realise  their  existence, 
knowing  all  the  time  that  I  chose  to  be  wil- 
fully blind!  I  can  only  imagine  that  the 
strange  and  sudden  "love"  with  which  you 
inspired  me,  was  the  result  of  my  own  lone- 
liness in  this  world, — my  own  long-stifled 
longing  for  some  scrap  of  tenderness.  For  I 
have  been  lonely  all  my  life, — as  a  child  I 
was  one  of  the  most  solitary  ever  born.  I 
was  not  allowed  to  play  with  other  children^ 
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and  I  had  no  games,  no  diversions  of  any 
kind.  I  lived  with  elderly  folk,  and  my  only 
companions  were  books — fine  books  certainly, 
— written  by  the  fine-brained  authors  of  a 
bygone  era  5  nevertheless  hard  reading  for  a 
child,  especially  a  girl-child.  However  it 
happened  I  do  not  know,  but  I  learned  to  love 
those  books  more  than  human  society,  with 
the  result  that  I  was  considered  a  "strange" 
child,  "old-fashioned'^  and  a  "dreamer." 
Yes!  "dreamer"  I  certainly  was  and 
"dreamer"  I  have  always  been.  You  came  in 
as  a  part  of  the  constant  "dream," — but,  like 
a  rough  wind  which  breaks  the  smooth  edge 
of  a  sunset  cloud  into  jagged  fire  and  swift 
dispersal,  you  destroyed  its  former  placid 
beauty.  No  matter! — there  is  still  the  wide 
sky  and  the  fair  possibility  of  another  "vi- 
sion" or  "mirage" !  For  truly  we  live  in  illu- 
sions, and  our  dearest  hopes  are  based  on 
nothing  tangible.  I  often  wonder  why  we 
are  brought  into  existence  merely  to  be  de- 
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ceived!  If  we  are  to  accept  all  that  our 
scientists  tell  us,  the  new-born  babe  is  no 
sooner  alive  than  its  bodily  organism  is  made 
a  nest  and  breeding  place  for  germs  of  disease 
and  death, — surely  a  refinement  of  cruelty  on 
the  part  of  that  Creative  Force  which  we  de- 
sire to  believe  in  as  "Love."  One  can  but 
ask:  Why  such  a  waste  of  power? — such  use- 
lessness  of  effort?  For,  is  it  not  both  useless 
and  wasteful  to  produce  the  wonders  of  life 
if  these  are  to  end  in  death? 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  majority 
of  people  do  not  care  to  think — thought  must 
inevitably  breed  sadness — often  despair.  Yet 
apparently,  the  only  lasting  quality  is 
Thought.  The  Thought  of  Socrates,  of 
Jesus,  of  Shakespeare,  still  binds  the  world 
as  with  a  ring  of  imperishable  fixity,  and  the 
fluctuating  waves  of  the  people's  caprices 
and  changeful  policies  are  powerless  to  loosen 
its  hold.  There  is  some  wonderful  secret  in 
this  if  we  could  only  fathom  it!  And  if  the 
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Thought  of  a  great  genius  outlasts  the  cen- 
turies, should  not  the  emotion  of  a  great  Love 
do  the  same?  That  is,  if  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  great  Love! — or  any  love  at  all  between 
human  beings  that  will  endure!  Sometimes 
I  believe  there  is, — but  again,  when  I  look 
round  the  social  circle  and  note  the  petty 
aims,  the  broken  faiths,  the  cast-away  hon- 
our of  men  and  women  who  seemed  worthy 
of  trust,  I  am  thrust  back  into  the  blackness 
of  doubt.  My  own  experience  has  been 
bitter  5  but  not  from  that  do  I  form  any 
judgment,  for  my  little  griefs  are  a  mere  drop 
in  the  vast  abyss  of  human  calamity, — not 
noticeable,  and  to  my  own  reasoning  self  quite 
beneath  complaint.  Where  hosts  of  loving 
women  are  betrayed  and  deserted  what  mat- 
ters one?  My  heart  may  throb  with  the  ache 
of  long  solitude,  but  with  patience  it  may 
ease  itself  in  time.   For  now 

"I  have  put  my  days  and  dreams  out  of  mind, 
Days  that  are  over,  dreams  that  are  done." 
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AFTER  all  it  is  easier  said  than  done. 
To  "put  one's  days  and  dreams  out 
of  mind''  suggests  a  moral  strength 
and  a  force  of  will-power  with  which  we  are 
not  all  endowed.  I  would  like  to  think  it 
possible  that  I  could  love  again, — that  I 
could  yield  myself  gladly  to  another  man's 
tenderness — but  I  know  this  is  not  in  me.  I 
often  marvel  at  the  ease  with  which  widows 
of  brave  men  put  aside  the  thought  of  their 
dead  husbands,  and  choose  fresh  loves,  new 
embraces  and  strange  interests;  I  was,  I  re- 
member, almost  excitedly  interested  when 
the  widow  of  Scott,  the  intrepid  Arctic  ex- 
plorer, gave  herself  to  another  man.  Scott's 
death  was  an  epic  of  courage, — I  know  full 
well  that  had  I  been  his  wife,  I  could  never 
have  sunk  from  his  height  to  a  lower  level. 
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I  should  have  been  too  proud  to  be  otherwise 
than  faithful  to  the  grand  spirit  which  had 
lifted  itself  to  God  from  the  prison  of  the 
polar  snows.  One  cannot  but  think  what 
hypocrites  we  are! — what  foolish  games  we 
play  with  ourselves  and  the  world!  Sol- 
emnly we  avow  in  Church  that  we  believe  "in 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the  life  of 
the  world  to  come" — but  we  never  face  our- 
selves plainly  with  the  question  as  to  how  we 
should  meet  our  resurrected  dead  and  dwell 
with  them  again  in  the  "life  of  the  world  to 
come" !  We  may  ask  sometimes  whether  we 
should  care  to  meet  them  at  all,  when  even  in 
this  phase  of  existence  we  are  glad  to  be  rid 
of  them  for  a  time!  Sham  love! — sham 
sentiment! — we  batten  on  these  and  dare  to 
call  ourselves  honest!  Looking  back  but  a 
few  months  I  see  myself  exhilarated  by  the 
love  of  you  to  the  topmost  peak  of  joy!  — 
imagining  that  the  very  flowers  and  birds 
took  part  with  me  in  the  exquisite  sensation 
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of  being  loved!— and  once  when  we  were 
driving  together  through  the  lovely  lanes 
where  wakening  Spring  was  greening  the 
boughs  of  elms  and  beeches,  I  looked  on  the 
further  fields  strewn  thick  with  buttercups 
and  said:  "The  field  of  the  cloth  of  gold!  — 
made  for  lovers  rather  than  kings  to  walk 
upon!''  and  you,  with  a  smile,  responded: 
"Yes! — for  lovers  such  as  we  are! "  implying 
that  our  love  for  each  other  was  an  everlasting 
passion.  Strange  that  I  should  have  fallen 
such  an  easy  victim  to  so  fond  a  delusion! 
Do  I  regret  it?  I  hardly  know!  When  the 
clouds  hang  low,  and  the  cold  autumnal  wind 
blows  thousands  of  dry  fallen  leaves  along 
the  ground,  then  perhaps  a  new  sense  of  soli- 
tude makes  my  heart  ache  and  brings  tears  to 
my  eyes — a  new  sense  that  is  an  old  sense — 
the  old,  old  dreariness  of  my  solitary  and  un- 
loved childhood,  returning  to  me  now  in  my 
solitary  and  unloved  womanhood,  rendered 
doubly  difficult  to  endure  because  of  the 
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ephemeral  delight  of  the  brief  love-story  I 
have  known.  Yet,  had  it  not  been  so  brief, 
had  your  love  been  truly  what  I  imagined  it 
to  be,  should  I  have  been  happy?  Almost  I 
doubt  it!  A  woman  friend  of  mine  once  told 
me  that  the  most  miserable  period  of  her  life 
had  been  her  honeymoon!  When  I  asked 
her,  "Why?''  she  answered:  "Because  I 
knew  my  husband  for  the  first  time!  As  a 
lover  I  ^imagined'  him — but  when  we  were 
married  I  ^realised'  him!" 

I  suppose  there  was  something  in  this — 
the  "reality''  of  every  person  and  every  place 
always  falls  far  short  of  our  ideals — and,  as 
I  have  hinted  before,  some  of  us  would  ap- 
pear to  exist  only  to  be  deceived.  And  it  is 
probable  that  the  larger  half  of  humanity  is 
made  up  of  deluded  fools. 

So — when  depression  sets  in  one  is  apt  to 
ask  why  we  should  live  to  be  mocked  at  by 
the  very  power  which  created  us?    Of  course 
there  is  no  answer  to  the  question — there 
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never  has  been — there  never  will  be.  Grant 
that  v^e  are  here  simply  to  propagate  and 
continue  our  race,  again  the  "Why? "  blazons 
itself  on  the  blank  unresponsive  darkness. 
The  unanswerable  question  has  become  more 
pathetic  in  recent  years  since  the  Great  War, 
because  of  the  dictatorial  utterances  of  cer- 
tain scientists  who  aver  that  there  is  no  God 
and  no  after  life,  and  also  because  of  the 
frauds  practised  by  so-called  "spiritualists'^ 
and  fakers  of  "miracles," — which  are  no 
miracles  at  all  but  only  tricks  and  inventions. 
Who  can  know  or  count  the  mental  troubles 
and  distractions  which  the  "spiritual''  obses- 
sion has  wrought  on  the  weak  and  credulous, 
who,  deprived  of  their  old  faiths  on  the  one 
hand,  are  duped  into  a  bog  of  floundering 
uncertainties  on  the  other,  by  men  and 
women  who  most  wickedly  exploit  the  griefs 
and  despairs  of  the  bereaved  in  order  to  coin 
cash  for  themselves  by  lower  forms  of  con- 
juring than  any  wily  priest  of  old  Egypt  ever 
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practised  for  the  fooling  of  a  mob?  Endure 
as  we  may,  there  is  nevertheless  a  terrible 
hardness  and  bitterness  in  the  fate  that  moves 
us  to  w^ork  for  high  purposes  and  ideals,  and 
dashes  us  down  to  earth  again  just  as  we  have 
nearly  climbed  to  heaven!  As  poor  "Ophe- 
lia'^ said: 

"We  must  be  patient  j  but  I  cannot  choose 
but  weep  to  think  they  should  lay  him  i'  the 
cold  ground!"  It  is  all  these!  And  we 
"cannot  choose  but  weep'' !  And  yet  my  tears 
are  few.  They  burn  through  my  eyelids  re- 
luctantly, and  I  wish  they  flowed  more  easily. 
I  envy  those  women  who  can  relieve  the  ten- 
sion of  their  feelings  by  what  they  call  "a 
good  cry."  I  have  laid  my  love  and  my  hope 
"i'  the  cold  ground" — and  I  know  there  is  no 
resurrection  for  either.  What  to  do  then? 
Was  I  not  happy,  even  triumphant,  on  the 
morning  of  your  marriage?  Did  I  not  feel 
a  joy  in  the  sure  freedom  of  my  being? 
Then  why  should  I  be  sad  now?  The  ca- 
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price  of  a  mood,  I  suppose !  For  truly  nothing 
could  have  been  worse  for  me  had  destiny 
made  me  your  wife.  Let  me  therefore  be 
glad  and  content  that  things  are  as  they  are! 
That  I  should  have  to  suffer  the  loneliness 
which  beset  me  in  the  past,  before  Love,  like 
a  wayward  bird,  beat  its  wings  against  my 
heart  and  then  betook  itself  to  flight  for  ever, 
is  perhaps  my  natural  destiny.  I  can  return  to 
my  friends,  the  old  authors,  the  old  books, 
the  old  music, — I  can  enwoof  myself  in 
solitary  meditations  on  high  and  wonderful 
problems  of  life  and  death,  and  grow 
no  wiser  for  all  my  thinking, — no  wiser 
and  no  happier!  The  woman  who  can  absorb 
herself  in  chiffons  and  elegant  luxuries  of  the 
toilette,  who  can  take  pleasure  in  essaying 
new  styles  of  hair-dressing,  or  in  the  artistic 
placement  of  a  ribbon  or  a  flower  on  her  gown 
is  the  most  fortunate  of  her  sex.  Her  think- 
ing powers  draw  her  along  the  lines  of  pretty 
vanities  and  graceful  attributes, — ephemeral, 
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but  not  more  so  than  the  profundities  of 
learning.  To  make  herself  attractive  is  her 
aim, — and  why  not?  Only  one  would  think 
there  must  be  some  object  for  which  her  at- 
tractions are  set  forth.  I  have  none.  There 
is  nothing  to  deter  me  from  what  are  called 
"the  eccentricities  of  genius,"  which  in  a  wo- 
man often  develop  unpleasantly,  and  result 
in  her  becoming  either  a  dowdy  or  a  sloven. 
I  am  neither  of  these,  retaining  as  I  do  the 
quality  of  self-respect.  I  have  a  certain 
pride  in  wearing  elegant  costumes,  the  more 
so  as  I  earn  it, — no  husband  would  pay  for 
my  "pretties"  without  a  grumble  or  a  re- 
proach, unless  he  were  more  than  ordinarily 
devoted,  and  wealthy  as  well.  I  move 
through  the  world  independently,  owing 
nothing  to  any  man,  not  even  to  my  cos- 
lumievy  which  perhaps  is  something  to  be 
proud  of.  What  ground  then  remains  for 
depression  or  dissatisfaction?  None!  And 
yet — one  harks  back  to  the  old  query — "If." 
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I  began  this  record  of  a  love-episode  with  the 
words  "If  I  love  you  what  is  that  to  you?" 
Now  J  I  might  say  "If  I  hate  you  what  is  that 
to  you? "  As  in  the  first  question  the  answer 
was  "Nothing!"  so  in  the  last  it  is  also 
^^Nothing!"  I  could  not  be  sure  in  the  be- 
ginning that  I  loved  you, — I  cannot  be  sure 
in  the  end  that  I  hate  you  5  though  I  think 
hate  is  far  too  strong  an  emotion  to  find  a 
place  in  my  mind.  I  have  never  "hated" 
anything  or  anybody.  It  does  not  seem  worth 
while.  Moreover  to  "hate"  you  would  be 
but  a  pitiful  thing! — as  well  hate  a  worm  for 
crawling  across  one^s  path  in  the  sunshine. 
You  are  too  weak  to  merit  hatred — too  ut- 
terly contemptible!  And  neither  hatred  nor 
contempt  can  hurt  you ;  you  are  indifferent  to 
both  so  long  as  you  enjoy  material  comfort 
and  good  food.  And  I  can  but  wonder  at  my- 
self that  I  still  think  of  you!  Yet  it  is  per- 
haps not  altogether  unnatural  that  a  woman 
who  has  (so  she  imagined)  been  loved, — who 
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has  felt  a  lover's  arms  about  her,  and  a  lover's 
kisses  on  her  lips,  should,  when  deprived  of 
these,  feel  a  certain  unmerited  desolation; 
and  return  in  memory  to  "the  days  that  are 
no  more."  Of  course  it  is  a  feebleness  of 
will  that  moves  her  to  this  useless  repining, 
— a  feebleness  that  must  be  battled  with  and 
conquered.  ...  As  I  wrote  this  last  word 
my  servant  brought  in  a  letter — from  You! 
Written  in  the  first  week  of  your  honeymoon! 
and  thus  it  runs: 

"Do  not  forget  me!  I  have  made  a  mis- 
take,— I  have  committed  an  irremediable 
folly — and  I  shall  have  to  pay  for  it.  But 
think  of  me  with  patience  and  kindness — I 
feel  the  clasp  of  your  soft  little  hands  on 
mine,  and  I  know — too  late — what  I  have 
lost." 

"I  cannot  choose  but  weep! "  said  Ophelia. 
But  with  this  I  cannot  choose  but  laugh! 
You  "know  what  you  have  lost"?    Well,  you 
never  knew  what  you  had  gained!    O  false 
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heart,  false  nature!  I  pity  your  wife!  Scarce 
a  week  has  she  been  wedded  to  you,  and  al- 
ready you  are  planning  in  your  mind  an  es- 
cape from  her  to  me — me^  as  a  sort  of  second! 
And  so,  you  have  gone  a  step  lower  than  even 
I  thought  you  capable  of!  This  letter  of 
yours  has  stirred  all  my  drowsing  vitality 
once  more, — the  numb  stupor  of  my  senses 
has  fled,  and  I  no  longer  regret,  even  faintly, 
the  loss  of  "love"  such  as  yours!  For  you 
cannot  be  loyal, — no! — though  by  your  mar- 
riage you  are  fald  to  be  so!  You  cannot,  like 
any  decent-minded  workman,  honestly  earn 
your  money! — I  tear  your  letter  into  shreds 
and  fling  them  in  the  fire, — I  wish  to  forget 
that  you  wrote  it,  and  that  I  received  it — ex- 
cept that  I  am  grateful  for  the  lash  it  has 
given  to  my  soul, — the  lash  of  a  mental  whip 
which  rouses  energy  and  shames  depression. 
What  a  man  you  are! — what  an  "artist"! 
Why,  there  is  hope  then  that  you  may  be  a 
^^genius"  after  all! — fit  to  rank  with  those 
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"gifted"  men  who  despise  honour  and  prin- 
ciple and  live  unworthy  lives  in  their  renown 
as  painters  of  pictures  and  writers  of  poems 
which  the  world  forgets  in  a  brief  while! 
"But'' — said  a  man  to  me  once,  when  I  was 
speaking  of  Shelley  and  Byron  and  their  con- 
duct to  women — "what  does  it  matter? 
There  are  so  many  women! — and  a  man  of 
imagination  and  ideals  must  be  at  liberty  to 
choose  or  to  reject!"  "And  what,"  I  asked, 
"of  the  woman  who  has  imagination  and 
ideals?  Shall  she  also  be  free  to  choose  and 
reject?"  He  smiled — "She  ought  to  be,  of 
course!"  he  replied — "but  the  social  order 
of  things  "  Here  he  broke  off.  Natu- 
rally! The  "social  order  of  things"  being 
devised  by  men  to  suit  their  own  convenience 
and  liberty  of  action,  it  is  not  open  to  discus- 
sion. I  understand  this.  And  much  as  I  may 
sometimes  regret  the  position,  I  think  it  is  the 
natural  one.  Indubitably  Man  should  be 
Master.  It  is  not  needful  that  Woman  should 
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be  his  slave — she  is  his  supplement,  his  ade- 
quate completion.  When  she  forsakes  this, 
her  true  sphere  of  action,  she  is  a  pitiful  fail- 
ure. But  to  train  her  and  bring  her  into  this 
perfected  union  she  must  be  drawn  by  Love — 
love  only! — for  with  love  she  will  do  any- 
thing, be  anything,  suffer  anything,  and  rise 
to  marvellous  heights  of  both  genius  and 
heroism,  lifted  by  the  angelic  force  of  the 
only  god  to  whom  she  yields  her  soul !  With- 
out love — what  then?  Ah,  one  may  well 
ask!  A  world  empty  of  love  is  a  barren 
world! — a  woman  deprived  of  love  is  starved 
of  the  very  essence  of  her  life.  Yes! — even 
though  she  may  know,  as  I  do,  that  the  love 
men  have  to  give  is  a  transitory  flash  of  pas- 
sion only,  which  when  imprisoned  in  the 
crucible  of  marriage  frequently  proves  to  be 
an  insupportable  flame,  ready  to  quench  itself 
at  the  lightest  blow.  Yet  that  "transitory 
flash"  makes  the  sole  light  of  many  a  wo- 
man's life!  Strange  mystery! — strange 
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chance!  Cruel  destiny!  How  shall  we  bear 
it  best,  we  women?  We  may  set  our  souls 
towards  ambition — we  may  win  the  laurels 
of  fame  if  we  make  a  good  fight  for  it — but 
what  worth  are  such  laurels?  They  bring  no 
real  joy — no  real  peace  of  mind.  But  then 
neither  does  love  bring  joy  or  peace  of  mind 
— rather  the  contrary.  Yet  one  thing  re- 
mains true — that  the  pain  and  bitterness  of 
love  is  sweeter  than  all  other  sweet  things,- — 
and  that  its  suffering  moves  the  soul  to  a 
keener  delight  than  happiness! 
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TMEj  so  it  is  averredj  heals  all  wounds 
and  pacifies  all  sorrows,  and  this,  no 
doubt,  is  partly  true.  Yet  I  do  not 
think  a  real  hurt  to  the  soul  is  ever  entirely 
remedied,  and  in  the  case  of  a  love  disillu- 
sioned there  is  no  surety  of  forgetfulness. 
Several  months  have  passed  since  I  last  wrote 
a  line  in  this  "record"  of  a  perished  passion, 
— and  though  I  have  not  seen  you  during 
that  time  I  have  heard  of  you.  Yes,  I  have 
heard  of  you  as  one  hears  of  "society"  folk 
moving  hither  and  thither  in  search  of  what 
they  esteem  as  "pleasure," — but  I  have  not 
heard  of  you  as  having  made  a  step  further 
of  progress  in  the  art  you  profess.  I  was  told 
that  a  picture  of  yours  was  being  shown  in 
one  of  the  London  galleries,  and  I  went  to  see 
it.  Seeing  it,  I  turned  away,  in  something  of 
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shame  and  pity!  Shame  for  you, — pity  for 
myself  that  I  ever  thought  you  a  "genius"! 
Well,  that  "glamour"  has  gone, — that  cu- 
rious mist  of  idealisation  which  gave  beauty 
to  everything  your  hand  produced  has  van- 
ished for  ever.  You  are  one  of  the  "gang" 
of  art  men  w^ho  paint  pictures  for  money  only, 
and  in  doing  this  you  are  "killing  the  goose 
that  lays  the  golden  eggs."  For  you  can  only 
paint  bad  pictures  for  a  short  time, — you  get 
found  out  in  due  course,  and  your  work  be- 
comes relegated  to  the  scrap  heap.  But,  after 
all,  with  you  it  does  not  matter.  You  have 
married  a  wealthy  woman;  you  have  no  need 
to  depend  any  longer  on  "art."  And  what  of 
fame?  Altogether  worthless  when  you  come 
to  think  of  it!  For  the  Jew  critics  "boom" 
the  Jew  speculators;  and  if  a  Jew  specula- 
tor invests  in  the  work  oJf  a  Van  Gogh  or 
other  dauber,  the  Jew  critic  will  (for  a  con- 
sideration) boom  that  work  till  the  fool 
public  is  forced  to  attend,  even  as  an  ass  will 
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bend  its  long  ear  to  listen  to  the  braying  of 
another  ass  in  an  adjacent  field.  Fame  is 
mere  "noise'' — or  as  a  clever  writer  has  said, 
"the  applause  of  people  you  would  never  al- 
low to  bow  to  you."  It  has  come  my  way 
during  the  past  few  weeks, — and  I  think  it 
must  bore  or  irritate  you  to  hear  my  name 
constantly  spoken  of,  and  myself  alluded  to 
as  "the  famous  author  of  So-and-So."  That 
a  mere  woman  should  be  "a  famous  author," 
is  a  truly  absurd  consummation!  It  is  said  of 
the  semi-poet,  Henley,  the  physically  afflicted 
"Captain  of  his  Soul"  that  he  "hated  barren 
women";  that  is,  women  who  excelled  in  art 
and  letters,  but  did  not  submit  to  the  passions 
of  men.  It  was  a  strange  thing  for  such  a 
man  to  say,  seeing  that  surely  no  woman 
could  be  found  capable  of  enduring  his  so- 
ciety. But  his  verdict  is  that  of  all  men. 
Nature  teaches  them  that  women  are  their 
breeding  ground;  they  are  created  for  this 
alone.  When  they  break  away  and  make  a 
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"try''  for  independence  and  the  usage  of  their 
brains  on  higher  levels,  men  resent  their 
action,  and  still  more  keenly  resent  any  tri- 
umph they  may  win.  So,  though  I  hear  the 
buzzing  of  the  voices  that  call  me  "famous" 
I  can  also  catch  the  sneering  under-v^hispers 
of  detraction  which  accompany  the  praise — a 
wholesome  antidote  to  the  poison  of  flattery. 
Moreover  I  absolutely  agree  with  the  mascu- 
line view.  It  is  useless  to  thwart  Nature  or 
seek  to  invent  barricades  against  her  action. 
Women  are  never  really  happy  in  the  posses- 
sion of  fame — they  would  rather  clasp  a 
little  child  to  their  bosoms  than  a  wreath  of 
laurels.  The  child  may  grow  up  to  be  a 
curse  to  the  mother  who  bore  it, — neverthe- 
less she  can  seldom  forget  the  first  little  cry, 
the  first  feeble  caressing  movement  of  its  tiny 
hand.  I,  like  most  women,  would  have  wel- 
comed maternity  as  a  blessing  had  it  been  my 
lot, — though  not  unless  the  deepest  and  most 
lasting  love  had  brought  the  benediction.  So 
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many  men  and  women  mate  as  mere  animals, 
— I  know  I  could  not  have  done  this.  And 
when  it  is  brought  home  to  me, — as  it  often 
is, — that  the  children  on  whom  their  parents 
have  expended  the  care  and  love  of  their 
lives,  are  entirely  forgetful  of,  and  indiffer- 
ent to  their  affection  I  think  it  is  just  as  well 
that  I  am  left  as  I  am,  alone,  yet  never  alone! 
As  a  poet  sings — 

"Alone,  alone!    Pm  never  alone, 
Ten  thousand  spirits  walk  with  me, 
Over  the  street  and  its  flinty  stone, 
Over  the  sands  of  the  rolling  sea, 
High  on  the  mountain's  topmost  crest, 
And  down,  down  'mid  the  dust  below. 
Companions  come  at  my  soul's  behest. 
And  hover  about  me  where'er  I  go." 

This  is  true — and  this  is  one  of  the  chief 
rewards  of  a  student  and  writer's  life.  The 
great  thinkers  and  workers  of  the  past  are  my 
friends  and  lovers, — and  I  often  find  myself 
so  entranced  by  their  society  that  I  forget  the 
small  vexations  of  the  present  space  of  time 
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in  which  I  live.  Though,  if  Einstein  is  to  be 
believed  (and  I  believe  him)  there  is  no  real 
"time/'  save  such  fictional  measurements  as 
we  make  for  ourselves,  most  of  us  being  too 
frail  in  perception  to  realise  the  "Everlasting 
Now."  If  we  could  and  would  do  so,  we 
should  no  longer  be  hindered  or  hurt  by  con- 
siderations of  age  and  death;  we  should 
understand  the  Eternal  Present  and  our  life 
within  it.  But  we  are  as  yet  mean-thinking 
creatures  5  we  limit  our  possibilities  to  the 
everyday  monotony  of  material  needs  and 
physical  desires.  Some  there  are  who  break 
these  fetters  and  escape — I  am  one  who  is 
making  this  effort.  I  shall  win  my  way  I 
doubt  not, — and  the  result  of  winning  it 
must  be  left  to  that  Higher  Power  who  con- 
denses the  embryo  force  of  a  planet  into  the 
minute  space  of  an  electron.  Nature  is  never 
weary  of  showing  us  how  from  the  smallest 
beginnings  great  things  are  born.  So  that 
perhaps  even  from  my  poor  little  spark  of  a 
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soul  something  not  altogether  unworthy  may 
emanate — who  knows!  I  am  not  ambitious 
that  it  should, — I  have  never  desired  any- 
thing in  life  save  love,  and  this,  though  I 
thought  it  had  been  given  me,  was  nothing 
but  a  cheat.  Little  is  left  therefore  3  cer- 
tainly not  enough  to  demand  great  effort  or 
undue  anxiety.  I  can  pay  my  way  through 
the  coinage  of  my  brain,  without  borrowing 
from  my  neighbour  or  running  into  debt, — 
and,  reduced  to  plain  levels,  this  is  all  the 
world  really  asks  from  any  one  of  us.  It 
says,  this  world,  through  the  utterances  of  its 
philosophers  and  poets,  that  it  wants  intel- 
lect, sympathy,  hope  and  affection — but  in 
itself  it  wants  none  of  these  fine  things.  It 
wants  food,  drink,  and  animal  comfort — 
with  its  body's  sustenance  and  ease  it  can  do 
well  for  itself,  and  makes  no  demand  on 
things  of  the  spirit  or  mentality.  Often  I 
have  watched  the  labourer  returning  from 
his  day's  work  in  the  fields,  walking  heavily, 
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tired  out,  and  having  little  to  look  forward  to 
in  the  way  of  "home" — and  I  have  won- 
dered at  and  admired  his  patience  with  the 
monotony  of  his  existence.  It  is  amazing 
when  we  come  to  think  of  it,  that  millions  of 
men  all  over  the  world  spend  their  lives  in 
drudgery  that  the  rest  of  their  fellows  may 
profit  by  it!  It  does  not  seem  entirely  fair, 
but  it  is  the  evident  natural  order  of  things, 
for  the  work  of  all  animals,  birds  and  insects 
seems  thus  ordained — that  they  should  spend 
themselves  in  the  service  of  other  forms  of 
life.  This  being  so,  my  little  plaint  of  lost 
love  seems  but  a  childish  wail  for  a  broken 
toy!  Why  then  make  such  importance  of  the 
emotion  of  love  at  all?  Why  has  it  become 
the  centre  of  poesy? — the  pivot  of  Art? — the 
very  key-note  of  religion? — for  are  not  all 
the  religions  of  the  world  founded  on  the 
love  of  Deity  itself  for  women?  There  is 
something  in  this,  past  our  finding  out.  Pos- 
sibly it  is  the  hidden  mystery  of  it  that  at- 
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tracts  us — a  kind  of  hope  that  though  others 
have  failed  to  penetrate  it  we  may  succeed. 
And  so  we  go  on,  loving  and  losing  love — 
and  with  the  loss,  sinking  back  into  the  weary 
consciousness  that  we  have  lost  all  that  makes 
life  worth  living! 
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OF  late  years  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  strange  and  sorrowful  prevalence 
of  the  crime  of  suicide, — both  men 
and  women,  young  and  old,  have  expressed 
a  weariness  of  life  and  a  rebellion  against  the 
very  fact  of  consciousness.  The  tragic  lines 
of  misanthropic  Byron  are  apparently  a  creed 
with  many — 

"Count  o'er  the  joys  thine  hours  have  known, 
Count  all  thy  days  from  anguish  free, 
And  know,  whatever  thou  hast  been 
'Tis  something  better  not  to  heV^ 

The  gas  oven  has  suggested  itself  to  some 
as  an  easy  and  peaceful  means  of  "passing 
hence"  notwithstanding  that  it  implies  the 
comic  more  than  the  tragic.  This  very  morn- 
ing I  read  in  the  daily  bill  of  horrors  con- 
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stituting  the  newspaper,  of  a  woman  who  had 
"put  her  head  in  a  gas  oven"  because  her  hus- 
band had  left  her, — such  a  trivial  cause,  so  it 
seems  to  me,  for  shutting  off  the  blue  sky,  the 
sunshine,  the  flowers,  and  all  the  lovely  nat- 
ural things  of  earth  which  are  so  much  more 
precious  than  a  man !  Yes !  — infinitely  more 
precious  than  any  man!  though  not  so  very 
long  ago  I  foolishly  wondered  how  I  could 
endure  life  without  You!  Now,  it  seems  I 
endure  it  very  well! — certainly  I  have  no 
wish  to  leave  the  sweet  air,  the  light  and  the 
thousand  and  one  joys  of  daily  existence  just 
because  one  human  unit  has  tried  to  murder 
the  soul  in  me!  The  soul  is  stronger  than  we 
ourselves  know — till  we  put  it  to  the  test 
we  do  not  realise  its  force.  It  can  be  wounded 
but  never  killed.  And  when  poor,  distracted 
creatures  seek  to  lose  the  consciousness  of 
life,  it  is  because  a  passing  frenzy  of  the  brain 
takes  the  control  of  the  spirit.  If  they  could 
but  wait  in  patience  the  frenzy  would  ex- 
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haust  itself,  and  the  spirit  would  resume  the 
mastery.  As  regards  Love  I  can  imagine  a 
great  and  pure  phase  of  the  passion  proving 
capable  of  moulding  a  life  to  perfection,  if 
the  object  of  such  love  was  worthy  of  de- 
votion|  and  if  not  worthy  then  it  is  best  to 
let  go  a  mere  "reed  shaken  by  the  wind."  In 
any  case,  to  hurl  one's  self  out  of  a  beautiful 
world  because  something  goes  contrary  to  our 
own  wishes,  is  an  act  of  sheer  stupidity.  Only 
madness  can  excuse  it,  and  alas!  there  are 
many  crazed  folk  among  us  to-day.  Whether 
the  cause  be  the  amazing  cruelty  of  the  late 
war,  or  the  irresistible  march  of  science  which 
makes  havoc  of  our  happiest  illusions  I  know 
not, — ^but  certain  it  is  that  man's  brain  is  be- 
ing over-weighted  with  knowledge  which  in 
a  great  measure  is  useless  to  him.  For  what 
does  it  matter  to  the  poor  microbe  that  the 
far-away  planets  have  certain  giant  cycles  of 
movement, — that  Sirius  is  a  monster  among 
millions  of  suns? — what  avail  is  it  to  him  ex- 
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cept  to  wonder  with  a  painful  stupefaction 
as  to  "why'-  he,  so  small,  so  poor,  so  tiny  a 
speck  of  life,  was  set  to  labour  uselessly  on 
this  earth  for  no  end  but  annihilation?  The 
thought  is  enough  to  make  him  rush  on  his 
doom  before  his  time, — nothing  is  worth 
while,  he  avers,  drearily — and  when  love, 
that  exquisitely-sung  passion  of  the  poets,  is 
reduced  to  the  mere  mating  of  male  and  fe- 
male for  the  propagation  of  the  race,  the 
beauty  and  glamour  of  life  fade  like  the  sun- 
set clouds  in  the  grey  approach  of  night,  and 
the  glory  and  hope  of  the  heart  perish 
utterly.  I  think  it  may  be  surely  asserted 
that  no  one  can  work  without  hope, — and 
hope  is  the  inspiring  pulse  of  which  we  have 
been  robbed  by  science.  I  would  not  depreci- 
ate science  or  its  wonders  and  discoveries,  but 
my  compassion  for  the  sorrows  and  the  be- 
wilderments of  humanity  outpace  all  joys  of 
learning.  The  happiest  people  I  ever  met 
were  a  little  wedded  couple  of  Sicilian  peas- 
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ants — the  girl  was  charming,  the  young  man 
gay  and  good-looking  and  they  lived  in  a  tiny 
house  of  four  rooms,  with  a  little  garden 
round  it.  They  had  a  babe  of  seven  months 
old,  the  picture  of  infantile  content — and — 
they  knew  nothing!  Nothing  of  the  world 
— nothing  of  modern  research  or  discovery 
— nor  did  they  want  to  know.  The  bright 
little  wife  had  heard  something  of  "wireless" 
and  "broadcasting"  and  shook  her  pretty 
head  carelessly.  "We  do  not  need  other 
people's  music,"  she  said — "It  is  enough 
to  have  our  own!  Beppo," — this  was  her 
husband — "sings  like  an  angel! — I  would  not 
care  to  listen  to  anyone  else!" 

Narrow,  very  narrow! — we  may  say!  — 
but  oh,  the  happiness  of  her  face,  the  light  in 
her  eyes,  the  tenderness  in  her  voice!  All 
the  science  in  the  world  could  not  bestow 
such  beauty!  These  children  of  nature  were 
poor  in  world's  goods  but  they  had  love  and 
hope — the  two  divine  supports  of  life  which 
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in  these  days  are  being  taken  away  from  us 
ruthlessly.  I  say  "ruthlessly"  because  noth- 
ing is  offered  or  can  be  offered  to  replace 
these  two  great  assets  of  existence.  A  famous 
Harley  Street  physician  has  asserted  that — 
"Recent  research  has  shown  that  we  are  born 
with  bodies  which  are  capable  of  immortal- 
ity." If  this  be  true  one  may  ask  what  would 
be  the  value  of  immortality  without  love?  — 
without  hope?    Let  the  scientists  answer! 

For  myself  J  I  think,  as  I  come  to  the  end 
of  my  poor  "record"  of  an  episode  which  I 
imagined  to  be  love  in  all  its  sweetness  and 
wonder,  and  which  was  but  a  rainbow  illusion 
after  all,  that  perhaps  it  is  as  well  for  me  that 
I  have  suffered  the  experience  of  this  gain 
and  loss, — gain  which  was  a  mere  dream,  loss 
which  is  a  reality.  I  know  now  what  mil- 
lions of  my  fellow-women  have  to  endure, 
and,  considering  the  weight  of  unuttered 
sorrow  they  bear,  their  patience  is  extraordi- 
nary, and  their  love  for  and  forgiveness  of 
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the  men  who  wrong  them  simply  miracu- 
lous. They  do  not  assume  to  be  angels — yet 
in  some  of  them  the  angelic  character  is 
surely  developed — while  in  others  the  fiend 
of  vengeance,  born  of  love's  disillusion,  takes 
demoniacal  possession.  I  can  positively  as- 
sert that  I  have  neither  fiend  nor  angel  in  my 
mental  composition,  for  something  contrary 
to  both  spirits  holds  my  mind  when  I  think  of 
You — You,  who  played  with  my  best  and 
dearest  emotions  and  killed  them  one  by  one. 
Were  I  of  the  fiendly  disposition  I  should 
hate  you,  but  I  do  not.  Had  I  the  angelic 
nature  I  should  forgive  you — but  I  do  not. 
My  sentiments  towards  you  are  as  vague  as 
they  were  in  the  beginning  when  I  asked  my- 
self "if"  I  loved  you.  And  now  that  all  has 
come  to  an  end  I  very  plainly  realise  that  we 
"imagine"  our  feelings  to  be  deeper  than  they 
actually  are.  Imagination  is  the  great  glam- 
our of  life.  In  its  glow  we  see  our  lovers  and 
friends  somewhat  like  gods  and  goddesses — 
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and  the  poorness  of  their  real  personalities 
never  strikes  us.  It  is  quite  our  own  fault 
when  this  is  so — a  fault  that  affects  the  over- 
strung nervous  temperament  of  the  artist  and 
dreamery  good  Hodge  of  the  plough  has  no 
such  delusions.  He  sees  his  "girP'  as  merely 
the  female  of  his  species, — he  does  not 
"imagine"  her  to  be  a  Psyche  or  Diana. 
Hodge  is  quite  happy  in  his  own  way 5  he 
would  never  understand  the  finer  clamour- 
ings  of  the  spirit  for  something  higher  and 
more  lasting  than  the  sating  of  mere  animal 
passion.  And  now  I  know  your  real  nature 
I  also  know  you  to  be  very  little  removed  from 
Hodge, — you  are  called  "gentleman" — God 
save  the  mark! — but  this  word  is  only  the 
cloak  of  velvet  covering  an  ordinary  suit  of 
fustian.  Well! — it  is  little  or  no  use  seeking 
to  express  in  words  the  ruin  of  a  house  of 
cards  3  the  cards  are  scattered  and  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  pick  them  up  from  the 
ground.  Perhaps  the  worst  trouble  of  all  is 
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that  you  try,  every  now  and  again,  to  get  into 
communication  with  me.  You  write, — I 
burn  your  letters,  and  never  answer  them.  I 
perceive  your  drift, — you  seek  to  destroy  me 
by  your  own  treachery.  You  well  know,  and 
you  well  remember,  how  I  loved  you! — and 
through  the  memory  of  that  love,  you  are 
willing  to  drag  me  into  your  own  pit  of  in- 
fidelity. This  is  truly  like  a  man! — like  a 
"Genius"!  But  herein  I  am  too  strong  for 
you.  Your  mud  shall  never  soil  the  hem  of 
my  garment.  Your  wealthy  wife,  whose 
jewels  and  costumes  are  frequently  the  talk 
of  the  low  press,  shall  never  have  to  say  that 
I  tempted  you  away  from  your  allegiance  to 
her  banking  account!  When  I  see  in  the  de- 
graded newspapers  of  our  modern  times  the 
accounts  of  women  who  sacrifice  every  shred 
of  self-respect  and  decency  in  disgraceful 
amours  with,  married  men,  I  grow  ashamed 
of  my  sex.  I  have  patience  and  pardon  for 
love — but  none  for  mere  lust.  Yet  the  lower 
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passion  is  perhaps  the  only  emotion  men  feel 
for  women.  Nature  is  made  that  way,  I  am 
told.  So  be  it!  If  there  were  not  a  higher 
meaning  in  Nature  than  this  I  should  con- 
demn the  arrant  stupidity  of  a  creation  which 
propagates  creatures  for  so  little  purpose. 
But  I  hold  to  my  faith  in  the  upward 
trend  of  life — the  Great  Intention  of  Ulti- 
mate Good,  though  I  am  assured  that  even 
this  belief  is  only  what  I  "imagine"  might 
be.  I  do  not  pin  my  creed  on  the  conduct  of 
what  are  called  the  "better"  classes  of  man- 
kind— the  well-to-do  and  luxury  loving 
units  who  take  life  as  a  special  sort  of  inven- 
tion to  give  them  pleasure — ^but  on  the  actual 
People  of  a  nation, — the  toilers  and  hard- 
driven  mechanics  of  daily  existence.  From 
these  come  the  best  men — the  great  thinkers 
— the  writers  and  the  readers,  and  perhaps  if 
the  "Ideal"  love  I  have  dreamed  about  exists 
anywhere,  it  will  live  in  the  silent  nature  of 
some  very  poor  undistinguished  man  or 
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woman  whose  fine  qualities  of  mind  and  soul 
are  all  unrecognised  even  by  their  close  inti- 
mates. I  detest  all  "snobbery,"  and  have  no 
patience  with  the  fools  who  would  try  to 
make  Shakespeare  the  mere  cover  of  a  name 
for  some  "aristocrat"  ashamed  of  literary 
ability.  "County"  folk  are  my  abhorrence  j 
I  have  had  and  still  have  experience  of  them. 
Not  five  miles  away  from  me  there  is  a 
"county"  family,  residing  in  an  historic 
"county"  house;  they  are  all  given  over  to 
drink  and  gambling,  and  their  gardener  is  a 
far  greater  gentleman  than  any  one  of  their 
"county"-ships  will  ever  be.  And  this  case 
is  not  exceptional  by  any  means.  However  I 
must  not  forget  that  your  wife  is  connected 
with  certain  "county"  magnates, — and  that 
you  have  a  smirking  sense  of  satisfaction  in 
the  fact!  Poor  thing  as  you  are,  you  have  all 
the  smallness  of  small  provincialism  in  your 
nature  despite  the  "pose"  you  affected  (for  a 
time)  of  artistic  aloofness.  The  curious  part 
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of  the  affair  from  a  psychological  point  of 
view  is  that  I  should  have  actually  trans- 
muted the  elements  of  you  from  base  metal 
into  gold — and  should  have  magnified  your 
mere  talent  into  genius.  This  was  the  work 
of  "blind''  love— "if "  I  loved  you  — "if 
is  still  the  problem!  I  suppose  I  did!  That 
is  to  say,  I  felt  the  deepest  tenderness  for  you, 
and  the  desire  that  you  should  be  first  in  your 
art,  honoured,  happy  and  ever  progressing 
from  one  good  thing  to  another.  For  myself, 
I  was  content  to  believe  you  loved  me,  that 
my  presence  was  a  pleasure  to  you,  and  that 
I  could  help  you  in  your  upward  climb  to 
fame  and  fortune!  This  was  all  I  sought, — 
for  myself  I  wanted  nothing  except  the  love 
which  you  professed  for  me  and  which  I 
thought  was  true! 

But — what  thousands,  aye,  what  millions 
of  women  could  tell  the  same  little  tale  of 
woe  as  mine!    It  is  a  common  story — and  yet 
I  have  set  it  down  so  that  other  silly  souls 
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like  mine  may  read  themselves  in  my  hand- 
mirror  and  see  that  there  is  nothing  momen- 
tous in  a  man's  deceit  of  any  credulous  femi- 
nine creature  who  loves  him.  The  institution 
of  marriage  is  a  sort  of  safeguard,  yet  not  so 
great  a  one  after  all.  The  fence  may  be  put 
up,  but  the  netted  animal  breaks  it  down.  I 
am  more  than  thankful  that  I  never  mar- 
ried, and  that  I  never  shall  marry.  Deeper 
thankfulness  I  have  that  no  children  of  mine 
will  endure  the  buffetings  of  fate  and  fortune 
in  this  cruel  world.  I  could  never  bear  the 
idea  of  launching  a  life  that  never  asked  for 
existence,  into  the  whirlpool  of  crossing  cir- 
cumstance wherein  one  can  scarcely  catch  at 
a  floating  straw  of  hope  or  happiness.  "A 
cruel  world"  I  say! — yes,  cruel  even  in  its 
natural  loveliness,  for  every  living  thing  in 
it  is  only  born  to  suffer  and  to  die!  This  is 
the  impenetrable  mystery — the  "why"  of 
such  waste  of  material!  In  contemplating 
the  dark  riddle  I  lose  heart, — and  yet  I  take 
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my  chance  with  all  the  rest — one  midge 
among  millions,  buzzing  my  little  hour, 
pleased  with  the  sunshine  and  perishing  with 
the  frost!  And  in  the  ways  of  humankind 
there  is  ever  more  frost  than  sunshine,  more 
coldness  than  warmth.  All  our  scientists  are 
busy  telling  us  of  our  utter  worthlessness  and 
the  uselessness  of  our  best  efforts, — the  ex- 
cavators of  tombs  and  buried  cities  exhibit  the 
remains  of  long  past  civilisations,  proving  the 
futility  of  all  their  attainment  and  progress — 
and  the  beautiful  tenderness  of  the  Naza- 
rene's  assurance — "Fear  not  therefore,  ye  are 
of  more  value  than  many  sparrows" — is  only 
mockery  in  our  ears  because  we  see  that  the 
sparrows  and  ourselves  are  equals  in  the  gen- 
eral waste  of  life.  Only  the  dream  called 
Love  has  sometimes  saved  us — sometimes, 
only  sometimes,  its  star  has  risen  glitter- 
ingly  above  dark  places  and  given  light  to  our 
groping  souls  so  that  we  have  guided  our- 
selves by  it  till  it  has  sunk  again, — and  it  sinks 
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very  soon!  I  saw  it  rise!  I  have  seen  it  set! 
and  I  must  needs  go  on  my  way  unillumined 
by  its  shining.  The  only  thing  to  do  is  to 
walk  courageously  despite  the  darkness; 
after  all,  there  are  roses  in  my  garden^  and  the 
birds  are  singing.  Cruel  Nature  is  putting 
on  her  prettiest  summer  attire  and  pretending 
to  be  kind !  Cats  pounce  on  the  song  thrushes 
and  tear  them  to  bits — yet  the  sun  shines  on, 
and  nothing  cares  for  the  slaughtered  birds 
or  the  silenced  song!  And  in  the  world  of 
men  and  women,  a  broken  life  is  counted  al- 
most less  than  a  slaughtered  bird. 

So  now  to  You^  my  one-time  lover,  whom 
I  loved  ("iP'  I  loved  you! )  with  the  blind- 
ness of  a  fanatic  and  the  trust  of  a  fool  I  ad- 
dress this  "record''  of  the  brief  passion  which 
inspired  me  for  your  worthless  worth!  If 
you  read  it  at  all,  you  will  not  understand  it 
— for  you  cannot  understand  the  real  hurt  of 
any  human  thing.  You  are  too  self-centred. 
You  prefer  the  substantial  comforts  of  life  to 
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any  "ideals''  and  no  doubt  you  are  right  in 
ministering  to  your  own  nature.  All  your  sex 
would  agree  in  the  common  sense  of  your 
attitude.  I — only  I — am  to  blame  for  hav- 
ing lifted  you  in  my  thoughts  above  the  ordi- 
nary level — for  placing  you,  as  it  were,  on  a 
pinnacle  where  you  could  not  stand.  Yes!  I 
did  this, — ^but  you  can  forgive  me  easily,  for 
no  one  will  ever  do  it  again!  No  one  will 
again  endow  you  with  the  attributes  of 
genius,  the  grace  of  truth,  the  loyalty  of  in- 
tention, as  I  have  done!  Certainly  your  wife 
will  not  see  you  "through  a  glass  darkly,"  but 
most  absolutely  "face  to  face"!  And  she  will 
be  wise  if  she  recognises  your  true  likeness! 
There  is  little  doubt  that  she  will  do  so — for 
as  a  cynic  has  remarked,  "no  man  is  a  hero  to 
his  valet" — and  still  less  is  he  a  "genius"  to 
his  wife. 

And  now  I  turn  away  from  you  altogether 
and  proceed  on  the  solitary  way  of  work 
marked  out  for  me.   It  has  many  attractions, 
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— it  is  a  path  made  sweet  with  quiet  wood- 
land loveliness,  the  blossoming  of  flowers  and 
the  songs  of  birds  j  I  have  earned  for  myself 
a  home  that  is  beautiful  and  well-ordered — 
full  of  happy  and  suggestive  things  express- 
ing peace  and  comfort, — a  home  which,  I 
think,  you  would  have  molested  and  spoiled 
had  you  ever  shared  it.  If  I  seem  to  regret 
the  loss  of  your  love,  it  is  not  a  real  regret 
after  all,  for,  speaking  quite  frankly,  your 
constant  companionship  in  this  pretty  house 
of  mine  might  probably  prove  tiresome.  I 
do  not  positively  assert  that  it  would — but 
I  suggest  to  myself  that  it  might,  I  recall  the 
story  of  the  child  whose  father  went  out  of 
the  house  in  a  rage  slamming  the  door  behind 
him,  and  the  little  one,  astonished  at  his  fury, 
innocently  asked  the  mother:  "Mummy, 
must  we  always  have  that  man  to  live  with 
us?"  Always  to  live  with  us? — always? 
The  prospect  is  not  inviting — not  even  in  the 
best  of  circumstances.  My  great  sheep-dog, 
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laying  his  wise  and  beautiful  head  on  my 
knee,  looks  up  at  me  with  big  brown  eyes,  as 
though  to  say:  ^'We  understand  loyalty  in 
love — we  dogs! — we  can  live  with  you  al- 
ways and  never  weary  you  by  our  service.^' 
Yes! — that  is  true!  Many  men  are  inferior 
to  dogs  in  honesty  and  faithfulness! 

Now  to  my  work! — there  is  a  thrush 
carolling  on  a  branch  of  lilac,  urging  me  to 
look  up  at  the  throbbing  of  his  speckled  breast 
as  he  warbles  his  pretty  song, — and  it  is  time 
I  ceased  to  think  of  the  vanishment  of  the 
vision  of  a  love  which  was  nothing  but  a 
cheat.  It  is  not  worth  thinking  about — still 
less  worth  writing  about.  But  because  other 
women  want  it  "set  down"  as  Hamlet  did, 
that  "one  may  smile  and  smile  and  be  a  vil- 
lain'^ — I  have  written  this  quite  ordinary 
experience  of  everyday  "love,''  over  which 
some  foolish  folks  break  their  hearts,  muse  on 
murder  and  commit  suicide.  It  is  never 
worth  these  extreme  "ways  out'' — ^with  pa- 
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tience  the  trouble  will  pass  of  itself  and  the 
afflicted  soul  will  wonder  why  it  covered  it- 
self with  a  mantle  of  despair  for  so  little.  So 
little,  when  there  is  so  much  left  to  us  if  we 
are  permitted  to  enjoy  health  and  movement, 
sight  and  sense — if  we  can  hear  sweet  sounds 
and  inhale  fresh  air.  For  this  "love"  that 
we  imagine  is  purely  a  personal  affair^  and, 
to  be  worthy  creatures  of  life,  we  may  not 
live  to  ourselves  alone.  So  in  the  conscious- 
ness that  there  is  a  better  way  of  existence 
than  the  memory-service  of  a  lost  ideal,  I 
turn  away  from  you  who  were  the  little  god 
of  a  foolish  worship,  and  all  I  ask  of  you  is 
to  cease  pestering  me  with  your  letters  of  re- 
gret and  appeals  for  pardon!  You  do  not 
seriously  mean  what  you  write — it  is  all  a 
"pose''  which  pleases  you  for  the  moment,  but 
it  does  not  please  me.  You  tell  me  you  have 
made  a  mistake  in  your  marriage — ^you  wish 
you  could  undo  what  is  done.  Well,  the  mis- 
take is  your  own — if  it  is  a  mistake — and  you 
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must  abide  by  it — ^but  I  am  quite  sure  you  do 
not  truly  think  it  a  mistake.  When  you 
change  your  wife's  cheques  at  the  bank  I  am 
convinced  that  you  mentally  congratulate 
yourself  on  your  luck!  Also  that  if  you  lost 
her  and  her  fortune  in  exchange  for  the 
former  days  of  love  with  me  you  would  con- 
sider yourself  the  most  injured  of  men!  So 
alPs  well  that  ends  well  as  Shakespeare  as- 
sures usj  so  do  not  on  your  part  seek  to  insinu- 
ate a  different  impression.  You  are  well  es- 
tablished in  life  with  plenty  of  money;  thus 
your  desires  are  fulfilled,  for  truly  you  never 
had  any  higher  aim ;  I  am  simply  a  Worker, — 
earning  every  penny  I  need, — a  Worker  and  a 
Weaver  of  Dreams.  One  of  the  Dreams  was 
Love — and  though  rudely  awakened,  I  still 
have  power  to  dream  again.  But  You  are 
outside  all  dreaming  and  Ideal  as  you  were 
once  you  are  nothing  now  but  a  drab  Reality. 
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